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Tue personal history of the late Rev. George Burder is so intimately con- 
nected with the modern history and | recent scp sage 8 > Sanaa of 


Protestant Dissenters, that, if the narrative of his own individual career had 
not been sufficient to confer‘interest upon the handsom volume which his 
respected son has published concerning him, the Wefect would have been 


amply supplied by the ‘incidental mention of collateral subjects. _The con- 
tents are, for the most part, ‘autobiographical ; a ¢iteumstance to which we 
owe the preservation of many pleasing facts, both with ‘relation to the sub- 


ject of the memoir himself, and ‘to some of ‘this “dist contempo- 
raries ; and, what was watiting in the personal narrative of Mr.’ Burder, has 
been supplied by a judicious selection from his numerods letters. 


The Rev. Georce BurDeEr was™born in Loridon, in 1752, the: year in 
which the style was altefed, on’the 25th of May; which, bythe alteration, 
became the fifth of June. His‘ great-grandfather had eighteen children, all 
of whom lived to be married ! “That descendant of this patriarch; of whom 
we speak, received his education in’ two schools, near Hatton-garden ; at 
one of which he’ learned Latin, attained ‘to’ be the head boy, and “spoke 
Latin orations at the annual exhibitions: On leavmg school, he was placed 
with an artist. His mother, who was converted ‘under’ the preaching of 
Whitfield, died when he was only ten years old.’ Speaking of her burial in 
Bunhill-fields, he charged his children and theirs, to repair or renew her 
grave-stone when necessary. His mother’s death, and the visits which he 
made to her tomb, inspired his mind with serious thoughts. Even then, 
like many others, he had a glimpse of his future destination as a minister ; 
and, on the tenth anniversary of his birth-day, retiring from his father’s 
counsels to the chamber in which he was born, while praying ‘‘ for the first 
time,” he experienced the second birth. Such, at least, was his own con- 
clusion. Subsequent wanderings shook his confidence; and, writing on 
the subject about the beginning of the present century, he says, “‘ To this 
hour, I cannot decide.” At the age of fifteen, however, his mind had so 
decidedly taken a serious bias, that he kept, though not with much regu- 
larity, a sort of journal, in which he occasionally recorded his religious 
reflections. Some of these occur on the anniversaries of his birth-day, a 





* For the present memoir we are indebted to a work, of which the following is the 
title,—“‘ Memoir of the Rev. George Burder, Author of ‘ Village Sermons,’ and Secretary 
to the London Missionary Society. By Henry Foster Burder, D.D. 8vo. pp. 420. 
Westley and Davis, London. 1833.” This will account for the frequent references to 
Dr. Burder’s authority, in the course of the narrative; which being avowedly derived 
from his excellent memoir, naturally assumes somewhat of the shape of a review. . 
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season at which he seems to have made a point of examining himself strictly 
as to his improvement of the past. The associates of his profession, and 
the theatres, appear to have been a snare to him; but he was kept from 
gross vices. 

In his seventeenth year, he narrowly escaped death by the fall of a 
house, in a street leading out of the Strand, just after he had passed it; 
and in the following year he had another escape from death by drowning. 
About this time he heard Mr. Whitfield preach his last two sermons, at 
Tottenham-court-road and the Tabernacle severally. He wrote them in 
short-hand, and printed the latter of the two. On the news of Mr. Whit- 
field’s death, he reprinted this sermon, accompanied by the other. Both are 
in Mr. Gurney’s volume. Mr. Burder, therefore, preserved to us the last 
sermon which Mr. Whitfield preached in this country. 

In 1770, Mr. Burder’s father took a second wife ; she was a maiden lady 
of fifty-two, of the Foster family by her mother’s side, and inherited their 
property. In 1772, Mr. Burder heard Captain Scott, whose preaching 
im him deeply. “ From about this time,” he remarks, “ I became 
much more fond of that sort of preaching which was then termed the 
Methodistical. I found it much more useful to me than any other. My 
judgment was before informed; but I found my heart affected by this 
preaching.” His experience, however, fluctuated. Visiting Shropshire, 
where his step-mother’s estates lay, he heard the celebrated Mr. Fletcher, 
and “was surprised with the energy and vivacity of his preaching,” and 
** was much pleased with the spirituality of his conversation.” During this 
journey he received those impressions of the spiritual claims of the English 

santry, which, in their maturity, gave birth to the “‘ Village Sermons.” 
nl. ., then twenty-three years old, he first beheld the sea; his sensa- 
tions, as he was an artist and of ripe age, may be better conceived than 
described ; his own brief comment is, ‘“‘ That noble object!” In this year 
he was admitted, for the first time, to the Lord’s supper, at the Tabernacle, 
Early in the following year, the Evangelical Society was formed, of which 
he became a subscriber and director, beginning at the same time, also, to 
study Greek and Hebrew. He seems now to have dedicated himself to the 
work of the ministry ; and he took a journey into Shropshire, in the expect- 
ation that an opportunity might occur of doing good in this way. He was 
not disappointed : after having broken the ice by praying at a meeting in 
the house of Mr. Fletcher, who ‘‘took him by the hand into his study, speak- 
ing to him in an encouraging way,’* he made “his first attempt,” by address- 
ing a few words, one Sabbath evening, to the family with whom he was 
sojourning. 

He renewed the attempt before a larger audience, in the house of one of 
his father’s tenants. On another occasion, the house in which he was to. 
have preached being too small for the audience, he took his station under 
an old oak on Bromstone Heath. Of this circumstance, he writes in 
February, 1802, ‘‘ Thus I began my ministerial career in the Methodistical 
way, which I have never seen reason to regret. I believe it is the best way 





* He relates the following interesting circumstance, which took place at Mr. Fletcher's 
on the occasion referred to :—‘‘ Mr. F. obliged Mr. Owen unexpectedly to preach again 
in the afternoon, which reluctlantly he did from the parable of the Sower. ing unpre- 
pnt he was much dejected afterwards when he came into the house. Mr. F. in his 
ively way, said,-‘ Come, come, never mind; it will do you good. It will make you 
humble. Come, let us harrow the word by prayer.’ So we kneeled down, and he 
prayed for a blessing on the sermon.” 
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still. I rejoice that I began at first to go without the camp, bearing his 
reproach ;” nor is it unworthy of notice, (although Dr. Burder modestly 
apologizes for mentioning the circumstance,) that the ink with which his 
son recorded the fact, was contained in a stand composed of part of that 
memorable tree. Returning to London, he preached his first sermon in the 
metropolis for Mr. Clayton, “then in Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion,” 
at the temporary place in Mulberry-gardens. His sermons now became 
frequent ; but he was exercised by his own misgivings, which, together 
with his father’s objections to entering the ministry except by the way of a 
Dissenting Academy, gave him much uneasiness. He was, besides, unre- 
solved, whether “‘ to take his lot with the Dissenters or not.” “I had 
found,” he says, “‘ abundantly more of the power of God with the evan- 
gelical clergymen, and with the Calvinistic Methodists ; besides which, thé 
formality, stiffness, and apparent pride and self-importance that I saw, or 
thought I saw, among some of the academicians, disgusted me.” But, 
though inclined to enter the Church, he could not swallow the dogma of 
baptismal regeneration, the consideration of which, and of the office of 
burial, with some other articles, finally made him a Dissenter; “ and,” 
he adds, “‘I have since had sufficient ground to conclude that I deter- 
mined rightly.” 

He took a second journey into Shropshire, in June, 1777, where a cler- 
gyman, preaching at u1m, ‘‘ charged the Methodists with being enemies 
to diligence and moral duties !” and said, that “ the Devil was the teacher 
of Methodists!” So obnoxious were those diligent, moral, and godly men, to 
the lazy, immoral, and ungodly clergy, who then abounded in the Church ! 
The denunciations of the clergyman were followed out by the violence of 
the people, from which ‘‘ Mr. Burder and his friends escaped, but with the 
hazard of their lives.” These things he related to his father, who (his fears, 
probably, coalescing with his formal objections) ‘ disapproved of his 
preaching, and questioned his call to the work.” His stay in Shropshire 
was prolonged by an unexpected request to preach a club-sermon, The 
rule was, to give the parson of the parish half-a-guinea, and the clerk five 
shillings, on these occasions ; and, as the Methodist parscn, it was known, 
recognised the principle implied in that divine command, “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give,” he was applied to, and willingly obeyed the call. 

At length he received an invitation to become minister of a chapel 
building at Ulverstone, in Lancashire; to which place, “ entirely laying 
aside his business as an artist,” he repaired. When he applied for his 
license to preach, before the magistrates, the bench, consisting of two cler- 
gymen, a colonel, and the recorder, the reading of the articles was waived; 
the recorder observing (in allusion to the clerical justices) that he dare say, 
he (Mr. Burder) was a better friend to them (the articles) than many who 
wore a black gown, and ate the bread of the Church !” 

His ministrations were divided between Lancaster and Ulverstone, and 
the surrounding villages. Here it may be remarked, that Dr. Burder's 
volume contains not the least evidence to shew either in what department of 
art his venerable father was, in early life, a student, or what degree of pro- 
ficiency he attained. 

Captain Scott wrote to him, regretting that he had not been earlier 
informed of his intention to devote himself to the ministry, as ‘ hé should 
have been happy to have had him as a co-partner ;” and the prejudices of 
his father against the “ irregular” mode of his entrance into the ministry, 
yielded before the evidence of his success. Describing to a friend the usual 
topics of his discourses, he observes, ‘I am told by judicious people, that 
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few,.even of gospel ministers, level their discourses to their auditories, or 
insist enough on the way in which a sinner must become a saint. These 
fundamentals are taken for granted too much : hence some that have heard 
pers for years, tell me, that they never understood these things 

ore.” Entertaining these views, it is not surprising that his ministry 
was made a blessing to his hearers, of which numerous instances are 
related. 

In passing through Oxford, on his return from London to Lancashire, in 
1778, he prayed in the rooms of two students, which, becoming known, 
**was reckoned more scandalous than an event which took place a few days 
before,” when, in consequence of the presentation, by Sir W. W. W > 





.of a two-gallon punch-bowl to the gentlemen of Jesus (!) College, “ many 


were intoxicated.” 

On reaching Lancashire, he renewed his labours within, and also “ with- 
out the camp,” with great zeal and activity. The clergyman of the parish, 
on one occasion, going by with a hammer in his hand, to mend his gate, 
stopped to expostulate with him ; but, finding that there were scriptural 
precedents for out-of-door preaching, ‘‘ the parson departed to mend his 
gate, and I (says Mr. Burder) mounted the chair, hoping to mend the 
people.” 

On the 29th of Oct.,'1778, Mr. Burder was ordained pastor of the 
church at Lancaster, from which he had received a unanimous call ; but he 
still continued his itinerant and open-air labours. In December of the 
same year, he received from his father an account of the institution, under 
the name of the New English Academy, of that seminary which long after 
flourished under the name of Hoxton Academy, and which now exists 
under that of Highbury College. Of this institution, Mr. Burder's father 
was one of the projectors; and his son and biographer was one of the 
tutors for more than twenty years. The instructions were at’ first confined 
to English grammar and divinity; and the original subscribers included 
“both Dissenters and Methodists.” 

In Lancashire, besides Mr. Romaine, he met with several clergymen, of 
a better spirit than the Shropshire gentleman before alluded to; to one of 
whom he wrote the following whimsical anecdote :— 


“ A curious circumstance may be recorded. It may be said of him—which can rarely 
said of any preacher—he once converted his whole congregation. 

“Tt was thus :—a man in the neighbourhood came many miles to hear him, having 
heard he was an uncommon preacher ; but he came in the afternoon, when scarcely any 
attended. I think the bell had been rung, but not a soul appeared, except this stranger. 
Mr. H. desired him to sit down with him inside the rails of the communion-table. He 
conversed with him, read and explained some of the articles and prayers, and the man’s 
eyes were opened. Sometime after this he came to hear me at Lancaster, a distance of 
ten miles from his habitation.” 


It had reached his father’s ears that he was not satisfied with the views 
of the great Dr. Owen on church government, and entertained the design 
of publishing some strictures on them. The good old gentleman, on this 
occasion, gave him the following excellent advice :—‘‘ You are a thousand 
times more likely to bring severe reflections on yourself, than to fix one 
mistake on him. Pray think a thousand times before you publish once. 
If you are inclined to pen your meditations on that subject, keep them by 
you: review, revise them: shew them to the most judicious of your minis- 
terial connexions ; but by no means think of the press.” Horace himself 
could not have given wiser counsel. Mr. Burder was better engaged than 
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in an unequal contest with “the prince of divines:” in the year 1779,* 
he rode 2,500 miles, and preached 254 times, besides occasional exhor- 
tations, &c. 

In 1781, however, he ventured into print, in the unobtrusive form of a 
tract, entitled ‘‘ The Good Old Way,” the object of which was to prove 
from Scripture, and also from the Articles and Liturgy of the Church, the fall 
of man. This, like all Mr. Burder’s publications, has had an immense cir- 
culation : its early sale was unwittingly assisted by some churchwardens, 
who, misinterpreting the title, gave a considerable number away at the 
church-doors, thinking that it was against the Methodists ! : 

Mr. Burder occasionally went to. Preston, where the preaching-house was 
over a cock-pit, occupied by some players. Contrary to previous arrange- 
ment, the players commenced their performance during divine service 
above. The play was interrupted by the singing, when Romeo, with a 
drawn sword, came up to expostulate. Cedant arma toge was pleaded in 
vain; and Romeo triumphed. Anon we find Mr, Burder preaching in 
Wales, where, contrary to the present practice, ‘ the people sang so loud 
that they shook the pulpit.” On his return from this excursion, he found 
Mr. Wesley in Lancaster: of whom he says, ‘‘ He is concise; very logical, 
and regular; yet not formal. He illustrates almost every particular with 
an anecdote. He keeps up great attention. He preaches much of love.” 
Anecdotes are not numerous in Mr. Wesley’s printed sermons, which, how- 
ever, have every other attribute here mentioned. 

On Aug. 31, 1781, Mr. Burder was united in marriage with Miss Har- 
rison, of Newcastle-under- Lyne, of whom (Sept. 1839) he speaks as 
“a valuable and excellent wife,” and “an excellent mother.” They were 
congratulated by his father in a letter which Dr. Burder justly styles 
“ beautiful,” as the following glowing eulogium of the institution of mar- 
riage will evince :— 


“The good providence of God has now crowned your wishes, fulfilled your desires, 
and brought you into the closest, and sweetest, and most endearing relation known among 
men, a relation prior to, and the great basis of, all our relations—a relation constituted in 
innocency, which can be said of no other—a relation which Jesus honoured, not only with 
his divine presence, but with his divine power ; at which he wrought his first miracle— 
a relation pronounced honourable by an inspired apostle, and, once more,—a relation 
which is dignified with being a type, if I may so call it, of that great and important union 
there is between Christ and his church ;—all which considerations are so many and 
important arguments and motives to all who have entered on that dear union, to preserve 
its purity, honour, and happiness.” 


Then follow some very admirable remarks on the conduct of husband 
and wife to each other. ‘ No doubt,” says the writer, “ there is some 
degree of authority allowed to the man; but it ever requires great wisdom 
to use it.” The change in his domestic affairs did not cause any relaxation 
in Mr. Burder’s efforts to promote the salvation of men; and he was, with 
others, instrumental in raising many churches, and building many chapels, 
in the north-western part of the kingdom. Circumstances forbidding him, 
at one time, to gratify his wish to visit the metropolis, he justly said, 
“‘ Happiness has many country-houses—at least as many as town-houses.” 





* This year he observed the fast, appointed in commemoration of the American war : 
“T fasted,” says he, “till afternoon: but it made me very ill; and I learned that it 
was not my duty to fast.” 
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The letters of his excellent father, who seems to have breathed in a spi 
ritual atmosphere, went far towards compensating him for the want of the 
actual society of his London friends. Speaking of Christ as “saving to 
the uttermost,” the venerable man beautifully remarks, “ It is God's utter- 
most, and, therefore, it is an infinite uttermost.” Speaking of gratitude to 
God, with reference to the 103d Psalm, he says, “ If we cannot remember 
all his benefits, yet surely we cannot forget all his benefits.” A corre- 
spondence abounding with gems like these, must have been of infinite 
utility to him to whom it was addressed, both as a man and as a minister. 
In one of his own letters, a remark occurs, which shews that, after all his 
Opposition to the views of Dr. Owen, he could appreciate the distinguish- 
ing excellences of that great man. ‘On the person and glory of Christ,” 
he says, ‘‘ he is almost the only author I have met with, who dives into the 
subject: Most others are mere skimmers.” 
ly in 1783, Mr. Burder, finding little or no increase of his church and 
congregation at Lancaster, although in the parts adjacent he had been 
extensively useful, felt inclined to leave that town, and go to Coventry. 
Consulting his father on the subject, he received a letter which, for the 
depth of piety and soundness of judgment which it displays, deserves to be 
extensively recorded. We can do no more than select one or two 
sentences. Stating fairly the probable advantages of the change, and 
giving his son credit for having said nothing of “ a larger income,” he pro- 
ceeds, “‘ Do not dare to stir, till He, who appointed your station, call you 
from it, under any pretence whatever.” And again: “If you oblige me, 
or any one else, without a divine direction and warrant, you may never have 
_ in your Own mind, nor usefulness any where, as long as you live.” 
ay not we attribute the great subsequent usefulness of Mr. Burder, to his 
adoption of his pious father’s precious counsel? Jt seems, that the late 
Rev. Matthew Wilks had been a candidate for the church at Coventry; but 
he was prevented from accepting the charge by ‘‘a sense of his own 
inability for a stated pastoral charge.” Just like the Matthew Wilks of 
later years, he says, writing to Mr. Burder, and advising him to accept the 
vacant office, ‘“‘ Those who have only a few buttons, buckles, pins, &c. to 
sell, should peddle them about the country in a little hand-basket ; while 
those who have a larger assortment of every valuable article, may open 
shop for fixed customers.” As Dr. Burder says, Mr. Wilks “ underrated 
eatly his own talents, which, notwithstanding his peculiarities, were of a 
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high order.” 


To avoid exceeding our limits, we musi refer the reader to the book to 
which we have several times alluded, for the admirable letters of Mr. Bur- 
der’s brother, and other correspondents, as well as for details too many 
and minute for us to give, but all abundantly interesting. Suffice it to say, 
then, that he accepted the unanimous call of the church at Coventry, and 
became their pastor in November, 1783, In the same month, his son 
and biographer was born. ‘‘I remember hearing his faint cries,” says 
he, “‘ as I listened at the bottom of the stairs.” When he recorded this 
affecting reminiscence, (1817,) that voice had begun to call sinners to 
repentance. In Coventry he resided twenty years; which, of itself, is a 
sufficient testimony to his diligence, acceptableness, and usefulness. Being 

vented, by illness, from preaching one Sabbath, he remarks, that it was 
the first silent Sabbath he had spent for fourteen years. The chapel soon 
required enlargement ; but, the congregation not being able to defray the 
expense, Mr. Burder was obliged to visit London, upon what the late Rev. 
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Rowland Hill, writing to him, sarcastically called, ‘ the delightful errand of 
begging.” The following paragraph, which occurs in the same letter, is 
too characteristic of the writer to be omitted :— 

“ George Burder, late bishop of Lancaster and its environs, now translated to the see 
of Coventry, debtor to Rowland Hill, rector of Surrey chapel, vicar of Wotton Under- 
edge, and curate of all the fields, commons, &c. throughout England and Wales; for 
supplying one month the mangeive church at Lancaster, and many other places, 
throughout the diocese at large ; the sum of one month’s labours for the Surrey chapel, 
from the above-mentioned bishop, is most justly demanded.” 


Surrey Chapel had just then been opened. The phrase “ see of Coven- 
try,” was no less applicable to the new sphere of Mr. Burder’s labours, 
than that of “ diocese of Lancaster” to the scene of his former efforts ; for 
it was not ip his church alone that he exercised his ministry. Besides 
numerous extraordinary labours, he effected the introduction of Sunday- 
schools into Coventry, and constructed an electrical machine for benevolent 
purposes, electricity being then used as a remedy in many disorders. 

His sons, the Rev. John Burder, and Thomas Burder, esq., M.D. were 
born in Coventry; and another son, with a daughter, (born at Lancaster,) 
died of the small-pox, Mr. Burder not being ‘‘ quite satisfied about inocu- 
lation.” His prejudices were afterwards overcome, and three of his chil- 
dren were inoculated with the disease, one of whom (Thomas) had it so 
badly as to endanger his life, and almost to shake his father’s newly- 
founded confidence in inoculation. Among other evangelical Churchmen 
with whom he here became acquainted, was Mr. Robinson, of Leicester, 
with whom he corresponded on the means of staying the spread of anti- 
nomianism. He also corresponded with the Rev. Joseph Milner, the Rev. 
Dr. Gillies, Mr. Ryland, and several other men of distinguished piety and 
reputation. In 1778, he lost his mother-in-law; and, going to town to be 
present at her funeral, he found his father dying of a pleurisy, the conse- 
quence of a cold. The venerable man, who expired a few hours after his 
son’s arrival, though quite ready in a spiritual sense, had. not arranged his 
temporal affairs. A will was hastily prepared, according to his dying 
instructions—a pen was offered him, to ratify it with his sign-manual—but, 
before he could grasp it, he expired. His body being opened, it was found, 
that, had he recovered, he could not long have survived, the pylorus being 
nearly grown up. Husband and wife were buried together. This double 
affliction was followed in a few weeks by the death of Mr. Burder’s only 
brother; so that he, whose health sunk under the threefold bereavement, 
could adopt the affecting apostrophe of Young. In relating the fact, that 
by his father’s death Mr. Burder acquired an accession of property, and 
that a deistical physician prophesied, (mistaken man!) that he would soon 
leave off preaching, Dr. Burder takes occasion to observe, that “‘ the amount 
of his father’s property has been exaggerated by his friends ;” and-to deny 
the additional misstatement, that it “‘ was progressively augmented by 
accumulation.” Dr. Burder must not make himself uneasy on this account. 
There are always those who know, or affect to know, the private affairs of 
= men a great deal better than either those men themselves, or their 

eirs and successors. 

In 1790, Mr. Burder engaged in an attempt to obtain the repeal of the 
Test and Corporations Acts, but was disgusted with the violence, and want 
of spirituality, of some of his Arian and Socinian allies. In the following 
year, it was feared that the burning of Dr. Priestley’s meeting-house, 
&c., &c., would be followed by similar scenes in Coventry; and Mr. Burder, 
who became peculiarly obnoxious to suspicion, from a false report that the 
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persecuted philosopher was concealed in his house, made preparations for 
departing to London ; but the arrival of the soldiery restored confidence, 
and prevented disturbance. ‘I have not the least doubt,” says Mr. Burder, 
“« that the riots were planned long before, and were intended to intimidate 
the Dissenters.” 

In 1793, Mr. Burder was mainly instrumental in the promotion of “ the 

Warwickshire Association of Ministers for the spread of the Gospel both at 
Home and Abroad;” an association which afterwards merged into the 
London Missionary Society, at the institution of which he was present. 
This great event took place on Tuesday evening, September 22, 1810, at 
the Castle and Falcon, Aldersgate-street. On returning to his charge in 
the country, he felt a prophetic longing that his “future life might be 
devoted to the aid of this work.” In 1796, a call from the church at Wal- 
worth, over which the Rev. George Clayton has so long presided, held out 
to Mr. Burder the pleasing prospect of the fulfilment of his ardent wish ; 
but he was induced, by the importunities of his church at Coventry, to resist 
that call. Three years afterwards he received a very pressing call of another 
sort, which also hedeclined. - It was from the widow of Dr. B , pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, promising him ordination by ‘ an amiable prelate,” 
if he would conform to the Established Church. The letter is indeed ‘‘sin- 
gularly entertaining ;” and concludes with a wish, in which we heartily join: 
—‘‘I wish she [the Church] had ten thousand such ministers !” 
, In 1803, the death of the Rev. John Eyre, having left vacant the offices 
of secretary of the London Missionary Society, and editor of the Evange- 
lical Magozine, Mr. Burder resigned the pastoral charge of the church at 
Coventry, notwithstanding the written remonstrance of the members, who 
naturally thought that he might be as useful among them as in London. 
Some unpleasantness, however, which the church admitted, united with the 
missionary ardour of his mind, determined him in favour of leaving Coventry, 
where he had, undoubtedly, been eminently useful. 

In June, 1803, he accepted the pastoral charge of the church in Fetter- 
lane, a connexion which death only dissolved ; and, in compliance with the 
solicitation of his brother ministers, he succeeded Mr. Eyre in the editorship 
of the Evangelical Magazine, and in the secretaryship of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. He had scarcely been a year in this new sphere of labour, 
when, on the 7th of March, 1804, he was called upon to assist in the foun- 
dation of that glorious institution, the Bible Society. 

In 1806, he was chosen one of the preachers of the ‘ Merchants’ Lec- 
ture,” established in the days of Owen and Baxter. In the same year, he 
and others failed in an attempt to establish a union of Congregational 
ministers. His wish that “ future ministers would be wiser,” he lived to 
see fulfilled. His ministerial labours were eminently successful; the church, 
in five years, being more than doubled in number. He had the satisfaction 
of seeing two of his sons enter the ministry. On his 70th birth-day, the 
family were collected together, and he read to them an interesting recital 
of his principal labours, with paternal advices, which are recorded by his son. 

In 1824, the death of Mrs. Burder, added to numerous other bereave- 
ments, pressed heavily upon his wasting strength ; and in the following year 
death also put a period to the protracted sufferings of his amiable daughter 
Sophia! The failure of his sight, and the approach of other infirmities, now 
rendered it necessary that he should desist, in part, from the labours of 
preaching, and of the pen. In 1826, he was relieved from the editing of 
the Evangelical Magazine ; and in 1827, he resigned the office of Secre- 
tary to the London Missionary Society, the arduous duties of which he had 
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gratuitously discharged for nearly twenty-four years. His chief conso- 
lation now was the society and correspondence of his children, and his 
children’s children. Till within two months of his death, however, he con- 
tinued to preach once every Lord’s day, though, early in 1830, he expe- 
rienced a total loss of sight. Added to this affliction, an ulcerous com- 
plaint in the cheek (technically called /upus,) from which he had suffered 
ten years, caused him great pain. When he ceased to fulfil all the engaye- 
ments of the pastor of a church, he relinquished spontaneously the greater 
portion of his salary; and, at length, although still preaching regularly in 
the morning of each Sabbath, he could not be prevailed upon te retain any 
part of it. The closing scenes of his life were under the roof of his 
son, Dr. Thomas Burder, whose professional skill and filial attention tended 
to soothe the anguish of his last days, and who has furnished an account of 
them, which will be read with much interest. On the 6th of March, he 

reached his last sermon, “ the only sermon,” says his son, “ which excited 
im my mind any doubt of the expediency of my father’s continuing to 
preach.” From this period the hour of his dissolution made sensible 
approaches, and he “ gently and almost imperceptibly ceased to breathe” 
on the 29th of May, 1832: his remains were interred in Bunhill-fields, on 
the 5th of June, being the eightieth anniversary of his birth. 

He was the father of nine children,—four sons, and five daughters,*— 
of whom three sons only survive: namely, Dr. Henry Burder, minister of 
the church in St. Thomas’s-square, Hackney; Mr. John Burder, minister 
of the Independent church in Stroud; and Dr. Thomas Burder, a respect- 
able physician. 

Very few, indeed, are those who have lived eighty years with such inces- 
sant exertions to do good, followed by such eminent success. 

Of his usefulness as a christian minister, it is only necessary to consider 
the length of his coursé, and the multiplicity of his engagements, in order 
to form a judgment ; and that, as editor of the Evangelical Magazine, and 
Secretary of the Missionary Society, his labours were highly advantageous 
to the cause of Christ, the official testimony of his brethren on several occa- 
sions affords sufficient proof. 

His written preparations for the pulpit were brief, including a great 
variety of subjects of remark, but without dilation. ‘‘ Through life,” to use 
the words of Dr. Burder, “‘ perspicuity, simplicity, directness, point, brevity, 
and methodical arrangement, pervaded all his discourses, and all his pro- 
ductions.” 

Of the benefit which his pen has already produced, some opinion may be 
formed, from the fact, that his ‘‘ Village Sermons” have not only been 
widely circulated in these kingdoms, and in America, but have been trans- 
lated into several European, and some Asiatic languages. Of his Cottage 
Sermons, Sea Sermons, and Sermons to the Aged, alone, the Religious 
Tract Society has circulated a million copies. It is not necessary to specify 
other works. All that he wrote, was written, not to extend his own reputation, 
but for the sake of being useful to mankind ; and it is not too much to say, 
that he secured the end which he kept in view, as fully, perhaps, even more 
— than the greatest genius, whose efforts were stimulated by the love of 
ame. 





* On the birth of a daughter, whom he called Sophia Maria, and who died after 
several years’ patient suffering, a short space before her father, he remarks, that he would 
not call her Maria alone, as that would imply the non-existence of the departed child of 
that name. 
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His general character has been drawn with filial admiration, and yet with 
truth, by all his sons; it were difficult, indeed, to commend such a man 
tapbighly. . 

His prevailing temper was cheerful serenity; and he was even more 
amiable at home than abroad. His multifarious engagements sat easily 
upon him, and did not prevent him from enjoying, with a proper relish, 
the company and conversation of relations and friends. He was benevo- 
lent and disinterested, and was also remarkable for simplicity, humility, 
and meekness. The powers of his mind were happily balanced,—no one 
was especially prominent. He could attend at once to the grand outline, 
and to the minute details, of any subject presented to his mind, and was 
peculiarly fitted, by the fertility of his invention, to discharge the duties in 
which he was engaged. By punctuality and order, he was enabled to per- 
form business which, at first sight, might have appeared too great for one 
man. Of his public spirit, the gratuitous services which he rendered, (for 
so many years,) to the London Missionary Society, are a sufficient proof ; 
while, as Dr. Burder justly remarks, he originated, either by himself 
solely, or with a few others conjointly, more new measures, and new 
publications, for the promotion of purposes religious and benevolent, 
on a larger scale, to a greater extent, and at a greater expenditure of 
time and labour, than can be traced to any other individual of his own 
times.” 

Mr. Richard Alliott, of Nottingham, who knew him well, bears the fol- 
lowing strong testimony to his excellence, as a minister and as a man :— 
I consider him to have been the best model of a sincere, devoted, and faith- 
ful minister of the word of God, and of the Gospel of Christ, which ever 
came under my personal observation, and as one of the most useful, if not 
the most useful, man of his times.” Dr. Sprague, of New York, whose 
work on Revivals has lately excited much intefest, speaking of Mr. 
Burder, says: ‘I think I have never seen more of Christian meekness, 
sincerity, humility, and benevolence, embodied in a man’s manners, than 
are to be seen in his. In approaching him, you get the impression instantly, 
that you are in the presence of a man in whose character you cannot be 
deceived ; and in conversing with him, you might almost fancy yourself in 
the company of the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

Altogether, the name of George Burder must stand in the first rank of 
those great men to whom it was given, in the latter half of the 18th cen- 
tury, and the first quarter of the 19th, to be instrumental in effecting a 
revival of religion, which our history should record, as the most important 
feature of those times. 

For more detailed information concerning his life and character, we refer 
our readers to the volume from which we have gleaned the preceding 
memoir. It is long since we have read a piece of religious biography so 
full of various and enchaining interest, and calculated so well to make the 
subject.of it, who lived only for the good of his fellow-creatures, a post- 
humous benefactor to mankind. It is embellished with a beautiful portrait 
of the author of the “ Village Sermons,” and contains, besides the numer- 
ous points of interest to which we have attracted the attention of our 
readers, a multitude of instructive facts and pious sentiments, which will 
amply repay perusal. In thanking Dr. Burder for this valuable contribu- 
tion to the stores of biographical wealth, we only beg leave to suggest the 
propriety, in consideration of the myriads of poor persons to whom his 
venerable father was known through his works, of hereafter publishing an 
edition of his judicious memoir in a cheaper form. 
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ON THE NATURE AND ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY OF PHYSICS. 





Being the Substance of an Introductory Lecture, delivered to the Class of Natural Philosophy, at Guy’s 
Hospital; by W. M. licens, Esq., F.G.8., &. &c. 





Puysicac science, in its widest application, embraces the investigation of matter in all its 
conditions and combinations. e entire material world comes under its cognizance. 
It not only considers the phenomena by which we are assured of material existence, but 
determines the properties of matter under all its forms, andthe mutual influence which 
different species of matter, having various subordinate properties, exert upon each other. 
It embraces in its mighty grasp the laws of combination and form, the peculiarities of 
each individual element in itself, and in its union with others ; enters the very laboratory 
of wa iy causes, and reveals the secret processes by which the universe itself is 
ulated. 

iat such a subject would be far too extensive for the mightiest human intellect, and 
we are compelled to form certain artificial divisions, that, by the united efforts of 
many, we may advance to some knowledge of the whole. The consideration of the 
material universe has, therefore, been divided among the natural historian, the chemist, 
and the experimental philosopher. To the first of these is appropriated the study of ani- 
mals and vegetables, and the form and locality of mineral substances. Chemistry inves- 
tigates all those phenomena which alter the composition of bodies, and endeavours to 
determine the nature of the elementary substances which enter into their formation. To 
the experimental philosopher is assigned the investigation of the laws of matter, and the 
nature and cause of all those phenomena in which it suffers change without altering any 
of the essential properties of its composition, But as these boundaries are artificial, they 
are often broken down, for the gradation from one to another is so perfect in nature, that 
it would be difficult to form such definitions as to prevent the studeut of one department 
from encroaching on the territories of the others. 

But although we have thus divided physical science, and have appropriated only so 
small a part to the experimental philosopher, it is still necessary to arrange the objects of 
his pursuits, and hence we have the sciences of hydrodynamics, electricity, and others. 
One great advantage has resulted from this. Men of investigation have been able to 
devote themselves to particular subjects, and to pursue their concentrated inquiries at a 
time when knowledge was obtained with more difficulty than at present. We would not, 
however, insinuate that those who devote themselves to one science, are better fitted for 
discovery than those who have taken a wider view of nature. But in the infantine state _ 
of science, it was n » much more than at present, that there should be those who 
could give their undivided attention to the accumulation of facts, leaving their combi- 
nation, and the deduction of general laws, to others, who had either more of the inspi-+ 
ration of nature, or had taken a more extensive view of physical causes. It is not the 
collectors of flowers, or of minerals, that can give the character of a country, and theorize 
on the problematic causes from which it originated, but the man who has traced the 
relations of its parts, and from an eminence surveyed its outline, and marked its features. 
And he will be best able to determine the immutable laws of nature, who, in the general 

rsuit of knowledge, has cultivated that aor of generalization which can alone enable 

im to perceive the relative connexion of different phenomena, 

From this view of philosophical pursuits, it must suggest itself as important to consider 
the process by which we are to be conducted to physical truths. The human mind has 
never arrived at any important discovery but by slow and progressive means. We have 
not a single instance of the discovery of a valuable fact by conjecture; and had. this 
axiom been appreciated by the schoolmen of Greece, Rome, and the middle ages, 
modern phil rs would have had less to discover, and their labours would have been 
appreciated. periment, therefore, is the foundation of philosophy : for the want of it, 
men have established dogmas for causes ; and by it, we have obtained the control of all 
material existence. It was long unknown to philosophers, why water rose in a pump. 
Without troubling themselves with an experiment, they assumed as a principle, that 
nature abhorred a vacuum; and therefore, as the atmospheric air was exhausted 
suction, in the process of raising the piston, so it necessarily followed that the water must 
occupy its place. But it was accidentally discovered in the early part of the seventeenth 
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308 ON THE STUDY OF PHYSICS. 
cory, Om water could not be raised in a pump, when the sucker was more than 32 feet 
from the surface of the water. 


Unable to look beyond the dogma they had received from the ancient masters, they 
decided that nature did not abhor a vacuum for more than 32 feet! Torricelli, however, 
was not satisfied with the explanation ; and a single experiment assured him that the phe- 
nomena were but the results of atmospheric pressure, and that the water did not rise 
more than 32 feet, because at that height it exactly balanced the pressure of a column of 

ic air with a base of the same dimensions. 

To prove the truth of this opinion, Torricelli made another experiment, which has pro- 
duced scarcely less important results than the discovery of the principle. 

being about thirteen and half times heavier than water, it is evident that a 
column of mercury about 30 inches long ought to counterpoise a column air of the same 
base. Experiment proved the truth of the supposition, and the barometer was the result 
of the investigations that followed. By the former experiment we ascertain a fact, which 
is the very conservative principle of nature, Without it, the vessels of both vegetable and 
animal bodies would be unable to hold their fluids which circulate through them, and the 
majority of liquids would assume the vapourous state. By the latter experiment we are 
put in possession of an instrument that is not only important as the prophet of atmo- 
spheric changes, but is the invaluable companion of the traveller, as affording the best and 
readiest method of measuring heights. 

a | science within the pale of experimental philosophy affords illustrations of the 
value of experiment; and it may be assumed as a principle, that it is the means by which 
we have ascertained every fact. But let it not be supposed that, in insisting on the high 
im of experiment, we depreciate the value of mathematical studies. They are 
highly important and necessary to him who desires to investigate with minuteness any 
branch of physics ; but they are not indispensable to an accurate knowledge of general 
principles, and we have abundant instances of successful experimenters who have been 
ee da rae the mathematics. In the one case, we entirely trust to intellectual energy 
and the infallible power of numbers; in the other, to our senses, which though they offer 
a readier and more generally appreciable species of evidence, involve at the same time 
greater liabilities to error. The mixed method of investigation is, therefore, always to be 


Let it further be remembered, that the fashion of the day is opposed to scientific research, 
and those who have passed their lives in such pursuits are too nag sayen treated with 
indifference and contempt. This has arisen in a great measure from the unpopular man- 
ner in which scientific truth has been explained. Men are not now to be attracted by 
mathematical erudition or startling propositions, but must have a plain reason, or actual 

iment, for the statements which they are required to believe. 

—_ mass of mankind are unable to appreciate mathematical demonstration. Nor 
is it to be supposed that those from whose avocations it is remote, should be prepared to 
‘enter into its investigations. In such cases, the experimental style of teaching must be 
ea 2 cree nopert be male foie antann, 

e must, then, in the study of nature, interrogate her by experiment ; and if we can avail 
ourselves of the assistance of the sciences of quantity and number, we shall find them most 
useful auxiliaries in the study of the more complex phenomena. At all events, philosophy 
is not to be sought in the lap of luxury, or in the castles of indolence. She can only be acquired 
one investigation, and incessant exertion. It is, therefore, most important to the 

to ascertain whether the advantages which flow from a cultivation of experi- 
mental philosophy are adequate to the labour which will be experienced in acquiring it ; 
and in endeavouring to determine this question, we shall consider, first, the personal, and 
then the public advantages which result from its cultivation. 

It may here be necessary to remark, that when we enter upon the study of nature, we must 
renounce all preconceived opinions. Our senses are not always to be trusted to; their evi- 
dence frequently deceives us. Rash conclusions and opinions, deduced from an individual 
phenomenon, are generally erroneous. Because, for example, the heavenly bodies ap 
to revolve round the earth, it was supposed to be the stable centre of the universe. 
But it was observed that, when a vessel or other vehicle is in rapid motion, and the - 
of an observer situated in it, is fixed upon the objects in his path, ¢hey appear to be 
moving bodies, and himself to be at rest. It would be difficult to determine, with these 
two observations, whether the earth or the heavenly bodies were in motion ; that is, whether 
the observed motion was real or apparent. But the discovery of gravitation, and the 
immense distances of the stars, decide the question. Thus we gather from accumulated 
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jomena, an incontrovertible proof that the earth is the revolving body, that we have 

deceived by our senses, and that, in the investigation of physical causes, the mind 
must be waiting to receive the evidence of phenomena, whether they contradict or sup- 
port our opinions. 

I can conceive it possible that an individual should have so entirely devoted himself to 
other studies, as to be ignorant of every discovery of modern chemistry. Such an 
individual would consider water as an elementary substance, and, were we to speak of its 
decomposition, a feeling of incredulity would certainly rise in his mind. Now, let him 
proceed to the investigation, and with a few plates of copper and zinc, this apparently 
elementary body shall be decomposed, and the two gases of which it is constituted be 
collected in separate tubes. One of these, he is informed, is oxygen, which is a com- 
ponent part of air, and the supporter of combustion. The other, hydrogen, an explosive 
substance. When combined in their gaseous state, they form a most explosive com- 
ose and, in proof of this fact, they are placed in the same tube, and ignited. 

t this last experiment has resolved them again into the liquid state, and drops of 
water are observed around the tube. 

What must be the result of such information upon the mind of the classical scholar, 
when driven thus suddenly from an opinion that he had received upon the sanction of all 
the ancient philosophers. This, however, is but a solitary instance of what is hourly 
occurring, and we are thus admonished to renounce the influence of all preconceived 
opinions in philosophical inquiries, and to give every phenomenon its true estimate in 
the determination of a cause. te ratir * t phi 

The greatest personal advantages arising from the cultivation of natural philosophy are, 
perhaps cone There are men who would fain enrol themselves among Pslsophers 
to whom such a sentiment would seem highly enthusiastic and absurd. To what ser- 
viceable result can such a study be applied? is the question which they are incessantly 
asking ; by which they mean to inquire, how much money can be made of it. On them 
the “ auri sacra fames” has laid its hand, and forever forbids their acquisition of the 
advantages we describe. The best pleasures of life are but the flowers which beguile 
a laborious journey; and whatever may be the character of those we select, they are 
but few and occasional. Those who select them from the path of philosophy will find 
that they must pay their price, which is too often poverty and contempt. The epithets 
of worldly distinction are never conferred until the individual honours the title. The 
student of philosophy must, therefore, seek his remuneration from the influence which it 
will exert on his mind. 

But, although the man who nobly devotes himself to scientific pursuits is thus 
oppressed by the indifference of the world, he finds numerous resources against the 
influence which, under ordinary circumstances, it exerts upon the character. Almost the 
first impression which he receives is an elevated estimate of the universal Governor. I do 
not assert, or believe, that it is equivalent to that which is obtained from the inspired 
writings ; but it is the highest which can be obtained independent of revelation. In every 
feature of nature he traces the marks of a perfect mind, which governs and directs it; 
and in proportion to the minuteness of his examination, is his estimate of its wisdom. 
Having his mind thus deeply impressed with the universal and minute superin- 
tendence of a regulating Hand, he feels but little difficulty in committing himself to its 
government, 

It has been asserted, that a deep investigation of nature tends to engender a spirit of 
scepticism. The habit which is acquired of tracing effects to their origin, leads , it 
is imagined, to be satisfied with secondary causes, and to close their investigation where 
the noblest results are to be obtained. Thus they invest physical operations with the 
attributes of Deity, and resolve the origin of the wonders by which they are surrounded 
into fortuitous events, or invest the whole with immortality. We might fairly deny the 
assertion, by adducing numerous instances in which the deepest cme ere investi- 
gations have been united with the most exalted veneration of Deity; and it might be 
questioned whether those who have been known to deny a superintending power, have 
not obtained their opinions in some other school. But if we judge of the statement by 
the reason which is given, it may be unequivocally denied ; for what can be more absurd 
than to state, that a habit of tracing from cause to effect prevents the mind from distin- 
guishing between a primary from a secondary cause ? 

The study of nature will, therefore, lead the mind to value the presiding care of the 
universal Governor. A thousand individuals will pass over a beautifully varied country, 
and feel no other emotion than that arising from the influence of rugged scenery upon the 
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feelings. If they should be informed that it owes its present appearance to the violent 
convulsions which have upheaved the crust of the earth, they will either express their 
wonder or incredulity. t the geologist estimates the wisdom which desi the cause 
that led to such a result. Had the strata which com the exterior of our earth 
remained in their horizontal position, the earth would have been one vast plain; no 
channel would have been provided for its waters, except those uncertain excavations 
which its passage formed ; and the repositories of the metals and of coal, which are now 
to view on the surface, would have been buried beyond the most curious research 
of man. But to him it is not a matter of surprise, it is but one of a series of facts, prov- 
pote design, and the choice of appropriate agents, 
is fact, however, is an instance of provision for the welfare of man, prior to his 
wants ; an arrangement of causes, to produce a future state of things best suited to ensure 
human existence. There is scarcely a phenomenon in physics that does not show an 
arrangement of causes best suited to produce present results, and to harmonize with all 
other laws of nature. Take, for example, the properties of atmospheric air. Air is a 
union of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, and is capable, in common with all fluids of 
its kind, of compression into a smaller space. The height of the atmosphere is about 
forty-five miles ; and at its extreme height, the particles may be supposed to be in their 
free uncontrolled state. But as we descend towards the surface of the earth, the air 
becomes more and more dense, because it has to sustain the weight of that which is 
above it. The air has also the property of elasticity, and its elastic force increases in 
proportion to its density, so that in the same degree as it is subjected to pressure, is its 
elastic or force of resistance increased. By this beautiful law, the condensation of 
= is prevented, and it is preserved to accomplish its important purposes in the economy 
nature. 
From the study of nature, then, we can hardly fail to gather ennobling views of the 


‘universal Governor—to deduce, that a knowledge of his character is essentially important, 


and that our happiness and safety is immediately under his control. It is difficult for 
those who have had the privilege of a revelation, to determine how far we may gather 
from nature the attributes of Deity, and his relation to man; but our only object is to 
shew, that the study of nature assists us in was the statements it has made, 
and affords us, by an appeal to our senses, proofs of his superintending care. 

Another nal advantage resulting from the cultivation of philosophy consists in raising 
our of happiness, by impressing us with a notion of the true dignity of the human 
mind. Qhne original design in the creation of intelligence was to secure the appreciation 
of the natural world, and the praise of the Creator, as resulting from it. The investigation 
of nature still constitutes the best pursuit of man, and his nobility and power increases 
with his advance in knowledge. 

The man who has advanced to some acquaintance with the phenomena of nature, and 
the causes from which they flow, feels himself raised above the great mass of mankind, 
He is conscious that the attributes of mind form the true and characteristic dignity of 
our species, and its health and the highest distinction of individuals. The laurels 
of the warrior are but the ensigns of our mortality ; it is in the achievements of the philo- 

that we realize our divine origin and our immortal destiny. 

ere is, however, another personal advantage arising from the investigation itself. Had 
hilosophy no ulterior inducements to offer, the pleasures derived from the pursuit would 
be sufficient in themselves to allure. The mere love of knowledge, so deeply implanted 
in our nature, is, in itself, a reward for the toil of study. But the pleasure we derive from 
our pursuits is intimately associated with the kind of knowledge to be obtained. In the 
study of nature we are in pursuit of that which engaged the attention of the Supreme 

mind, and this thought makes us peculiarly conscious of the dignity of our pursuit. 

When we have grasped a few of the general laws of nature, an additional pleasure is 
derived from a contemplation of their harmony. The scenes by which we may be sur. 
rounded, are no longer inadequate to our gratification, but in every change we are able 
to trace the combination of causes from which it proceeds, The mind, intent upon its 
purest gratification, is waiting for instruction, and seizes every phenomenon as an illus- 
tration of causes with which it is already acquainted, or deduces from it one with which 
it was before unacquainted. Thus, in the very pursuit of his inquiries, the philosopher 
finds his reward, independently of the advantages which are subsequently to be derived 
by society. 


(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY. 


No. V. 
Nort American SCENERY. 


Happy and cheer’d, I’ve fac’d the snowy blast, 
And in my little sled, the wild wood pass’d; 
Or, ’mid the shady forest, walk’d unseen, 
The tangled underwood my verdant screen : 
Beneath the maple’s shade to think and read, 
And mark the beauties of the Christian creed ; 
Where oft I heard the cow-bell’s tinkling chime 
Break o’er the stillness of the sylvan clime ; 
Or heard the roar of rapids, or the breeze 
Rustling the topmost branches of the trees ; 
And further on, along the vista green, 
Scoop’d from the wood, the settlement was seen. 
Half visible, half buried in the wood, 
Aloof the frame-work mission chapel stood ; 
A few log-huts, by settlers call’d a town, 
O’er half clear’d land, were scatter’d up and down; 
Around a belt of stately forest grew, 
Fir, spruce, or pine, a barrier to the view, 

A Manuscript Poem, by the Author. 


Tuere is something in American scenery 
that requires the wildness of the pencil of 
Salvator Rosa: beauty and ornamental cul- 
tivation (save in the vicinity of cities) are 
out of the question ; nature disdains orna- 
ment ; she is grand and sublime. Who- 
ever goes to the new world to admire ele- 
gant landscapes, will be altogether disap- 
pointed, but he who goes to admire pri- 
meval nature, will have ample scope for 
wonder and admiration. Here all is upon 
the largest scale: mountains piercing the 
clouds, forests ranging from the extremes of 
north, to the extremes of south latitude ; 
mighty lakes fed by unknown rivers ; prairies 
that might form an arena for mighty armies; 
and land sufficient for the cultivation of all 
Europe. What a nook is Great Britain, 
compared with Columbia! In America 
there is little that is pretty, but all is stu- 
pendous ; it is the giant, the Hercules of 
creation, a fac-simile of the power and ma- 
jesty of the blessed God. The settler grows 
tired of his homestead, and goes a thou- 
sand miles back into the woods. The tra- 
veller makes a tour or circle, whose radius 
is a thousand miles, The New England 
emigrant wants elbow-room in that popu- 
lous state, and stretches his line five hun. 
dred leagues to the south-west. The iti- 
nerant bishop has a diocese twelve months 
in extent. A river travels sixty degrees of 
latitude before it reaches the ocean ; and a 
commission of discovery to explore the 
banks of the Pacific ocean, is three years 
before it returns, What a land for mis- 
sions! Who can compass the length and 
breadth of this new world? Under the 
above head, I might dwell upon the scenery 
of the lakes, the scenery of rivers, many of 
them “ unknown to song ;” winter scenery, 
than which nothing can be more gloomy 
and desolate ; rapids, mountains, and cata. 
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racts; marine scenery, where tall forests 
skirt the edge of the hoary deep; and 
where, as in one instance, sailing up the 
Bay of Fundy, and standing on the a 
sprit, I had well nigh been entangled among 
the boughs of the forest ; but my object is 
not that of the traveller, but the Christian 
missionary, and the scenery of America, in 
relation to his evangelical sphere of duty. 
Here “endure hardness,” should be his 
motto. He will have to preach in many a 
chapel in the wilderness; in winter, sur- 
rounded with the sleds of his hearers. 
Sometimes thirty or forty persons will 
accompany him through the forests, singing 
hymns of praise; or, a cavalcade will 
attend him over the ice, to hear the word of 
God, At one time, the preaching-place is 
the school of the settlement; at another, the 
kitchen of the merchant, or the barn of the 
farmer ; not seldom, the unfinished shell of 
a chapel, and sometimes the log-hut of one 
cutting his way through the wilderness to 
opulence. A en to a new country 
should not be nice and fastidious—he will 
often ‘have to carry all his wardrobe on his 
back, and his library in his saddle-bags ; 
deep snow will impede his progress in 


winter ; in spring, the roads will be over- 
flowed ; in summer, he will be pes- 
tered with musquitos, and relaxed with a 


burning sun. e Christian missionary 
has many a long and difficult journey ; but 
a kind welcome greets him at the setile- 
ment, where his arrival is anxiously ex~ 
pected. Piles of snow-drift, log-brdges, 
and swampy savannas, may intercept his 
pe but the warm fire, and the smiling 

ces at the log-hut in the wilderness, and, 
above all, the approbation of his God, 
make him forget all his toils. The settle- 
ments may be far apart, and unsightly to 
approach, but there is little to interrupt. his 
musings. He needs no retirement for 
prayer, who is immured in the depth of a 
forest; and without the mimic works of 
human art, he may “look up through 
nature to nature’s God.” All is sublime, 
all is the wild grandeur of creation; the 
antiquities of olden countries are not 
known; here only the God of nature is 
seen. Many of the settlements are of yes- 
terday, “a day of small things :” a large 
gap opens in the wilderness ; a few log- 
huts scattered along the half-cleared 5 
a few others better built, a court-house, a 
church, and three or four stores, a tavern 
or two for the accommodation of travellers, 
and perhaps a house for the lawyer, the 
best in the settlement; but nothing to 
remind you of the grandeur of old-time 
establishments, Here, however, religion is 
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known in its purest form, and truth has 
built her throne among the tenants of the 
forest. The gospel is spreading wider and 
wider along these woods, these rivers, and 
lakes: the red men of the wilderness, in 
‘uncouth rhymes,” are warbling the 
praises of redeeming love ; along the vast 
iries, population and piety often go 
in hand ; and the axe that cuts down 

the lofty pine, shapes it into a beam or a 
wall-plate for some woodland chapel. 
Many of these are built of logs, and yet 
God is worshipped in the “ beauty of holi- 
ness,” and man communes with his Maker, 
amid the solitudes of nature; while, far as 
his eye can reach, standing upon some 
lofty cleared spot, nothing but dark forests 
can be seen, spotted with bere and there a 
lake, sleeping beneath the soft blue of a 
warm sky. Sometimes, while riding through 
the wilderness, he is serenaded with the 
roar of rapids ; a dark-brown river is forc- 
ing itself through a narrow rock . 
on foaming aloug through the c= of 
the forest. Yet the salvation of the gospel 
is proclaimed in these wild woods; and 
where, formerly, nothing was heard but the 
sound of the war-whoop of the Indian, the 
deep chorus of the camp-meeting hymn 
fills all the green wood with the melody of 
praise, as if the vast forest were one great 
temple. How wide has the gospel spread 
u these Atlantic shores! Settlement 
r settlement has stretched far into the 
western wilderness; and wilds, formerly 
untrod by the foot of man, have been settled 
with Christian men, and spotted with places 
of worship. Population steals silently along 
the woods, and truth follows in its train ; 
churches have risen up along the banks of 
mighty rivers, and on the margin of vast 
lakes ; and thousands of the inhabitants of 
the forest worship the Lamb in the “beauty 
of holiness.” Here, men from all nations 
settle, to cultivate the bread of life ; and 
here, “ the Spirit is poured from on high, 
making the wilderness and the solitary 
places glad.” Happy forests! if ye have 
not much to interest the lovers of antiquity, 
“the kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you;” in you “the rose of Sharon” blooms, 
and the “tree of life” grows; if you lack 
the beauty of villa-decorated landscapes 
and gardens, your inmates hear the “joyful 
sound,” and possess the “joys of salva- 
tion;” your lofty trees wave over log- 
cottages, where the morning and the even- 
ing sacrifices prayer and praise are 
offered up to the ever-blessed God. “The 
world forgetting, by the world forgot,” here 
the Christian Missionary may enjoy that 
intense solitude, which abstracts the mind 
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from all the glaring follies of the world, and 
elevates the heart to God. Here, amid the 
unbroken stillness of the woods, the mis- 
sionary may commune with his own 
thoughts ; may peruse the of his 
Bible, and pour out his soul to God in 
prayer. Is the congregation assembling in 
the wood-built chapel? he may, for want 
of a vestry, retire amid the deep recesses of 
sylvan shades, and prepare and ruminate 
upon his simple outlines of address. No 
lion lurks in the thicket; no tiger springs 
from the jungle; the distant stroke of the 
wood.axe,.or the tinkle of the cow-bell, is 
all that breaks upon his ear; while the lofty 
pines, the walnut, and the sugar-maple, 
shut out the sun, and form a lattice-work 
through which only a sober and chastened 
light can enter. In the burning glare of 
summer this is peculiarly refreshing; and in 
the depth of winter it breaks the force of 
the cold north-wester. In the former of 
these seasons, 1 have preached to hundreds 
beneath the leafy canopy; and, from a 
table at the foot of one of the trees, have 
dispensed the symbols of atoning love. 
A wilderness congregation is an interesting 
sight; scores leave their farms and their 
plantations, and travel many miles to hear 
the word of God. The surrounding settle- 
ments are all tributary to the solemn assem- 
bly. The woodman lays down his axe; the 
farmer unyokes his oxen; the female leaves 
her dairy ; and the store-keeper locks up 
his store. Groups are seen issuing from 
every forest-path, to the place appointed 
for religious worship; some singing hymns, 
others engaged in social converse: thus, 
American scenery becomes pleasant; and 
friends and neighbours are brought toge- 
ther, not for the pu of gossip and 
scandal, but to hear the word of amid 
the silence of the shady grove. Need we 
wonder that God has so often red out 
his Spirit upon this country, that truth 
is spreading far and wide? There are few 
settlements, however remote, where the 
gospel is not preached; even the back- 
woodsmen hear the “ joyful sound.” The 
dwellers on the lakes, and in the woods, 
and on the banks of rivers—the inhabitants 
of old plantations, and the new settlements 
in the wilderness—are alike eager to listen 
to the word of God, and entertain His 
faithful, though homely messenger; the 
sight of whom often diffuses joy through a 
whole settlement. Often has the writer of 
these lines, when travelling through the wil- 
derness, put up at a solitary house ; and no 
sooner did they know that he was a 
preacher of the gospel, and had given his 
consent to give them a sermon, than a lad 
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was sent tound on horseback, to give notice 
that a meeting would be held. These are 
some of the bright spots of American sce- 
nery; and without them, what are the finest 
landscapes but a paradise of fools ? 
Walsall. Josa. Marspen. 
———~> 
“ FOUNTAINS OF THE GREAT DEEP.” 


A critical Inquiry into the meaning of this Scrip- 

tural expression, in Gen. vii. 11, &c. 
In the various hypotheses formerly ad- 
vanced respecting universal deluge, as 
recorded by Moses, and the speculations 
which have been formed as to the secondary 
means by which it was brought about, 
some mighty convulsion of the frame of the 
globe itself appears in all cases to have 
been considered as essentially necessary. 
The more sensible opinion of the present 
day seems however to be, that whatever 
may have been the manner in which the 
deluge was produced, and whatever may 
have been its results, there is no absolute 
necessity for contending that any such great 
convulsion actually took place; but that, 
on the contrary, the narration of Moses is 
rather to be taken, as shewing that the 
deluge was unattended by any extraordi- 
nary agitation of the body of the globe: 
and this opinion is rendered most probable, 
if it be not indeed actually confirmed, by 
modern geological observations and re- 
searches. 

Still, from the words of scripture, which 
state that “all the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened,” (Gen. vii. 11,) two 
gr causes are generally considered as 

aving been in operation; namely, the 
rising of the waters from below, (that is, 
either from out of the sea, or from beneath 
the earth,) and the descent of the rain from 
above. 

The object of the present paper is to 
shew, that though in the account given in 
the scriptures, the deluge is apparently 
stated to have been produced by such two 
distinct causes, yet that the words of the 
text may, with greater propriety, be referred 
to the fact of one single means only having 
been made use of by the Almighty, to 
bring about the destruction of the human 
race. 

The literal translation of the text, 
may oN Myryn mahyenoth tehom rabbah, 
Gen. vii. 11, is, the fountains or sources of 
the great waters, i. e. of the sea, the word 
mmn tehom, a flood, being a poetical ex- 
pression for mo maim, waters. (See Gene- 
sius’s Hebrew Lexicon, tit. omn.) These 
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fountains or sources of the sea, so far from 
being within the sea itself, or in an 
imaginary great abyss beneath the surface 
of the earth, are, there is good reason to 
think, the clouds, (also figuratively called 
“the windows, or floodgates, of heaven,’”) 
from whence the waters of the sea are 
supplied, and which are themselves in turn 
renewed by the exhalations from the 
ocean, as is beautifully expressed by the 
“ Preacher,” in his description of the per- 
petual renovation of all nature: “ All the 
rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full; (for) unto the place from whence the 
rivers come, (i. e. the clouds,) thither they 
return again.” Eccles, i. 7. 

Thus the two parts of the sentence, “ the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up— 
and the windows of heaven were opened,” 
may, in fact, be considered as nothing 
more than two different modes of expressing 
the same idea; and this construction will 
be in strict accordance with the genius of 
the Hebrew language, which abounds with 
the like duplication of phraseology, where 
the idea and sentiment are single. 

The following parallel passages, while 
they are striking instances of the same 
verbal reduplication, are entirely confirm- 
atory of the literal construction thus put 
upon the words of the text: “When he 
established the clouds above; when he 
strengthened the fountains of the deep.” 
(cann mry, henoth tehom.) Prov. viii. 28. 


“ By his knowledge the depths (i.e. the 
floods or waters, musmn, tehomoth) are 
broken up, and the cluuds drop down the 
dew.” Prov. iii. 20. 

This interpretation of the words of the 
text will be found to be most in accord- 
ance with the narrative of the inspired 
historian, both as regards the secondary 
cause by which the deluge was produced, 
and the manner in which it took place, as 
also with respect to the consequences of 
it, so far as we may have the means of 
judging. 

In the command given to Noah to enter 
the ark, the Almighty tells him, (Gen. vii. 4.) 
that he “will cause it to rain upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights ; and when 
the deluge commenced, (ver. 11, 12,) the 
plain and literal construction of the text 
would appear to be, that “the rain was 
upon the earth” tn consequence of all the 
fountains of the great deep being broken 
up, and the windows of heaven being 
opened ; which construction is further aided 
by the account of the cessation of the 
flood, where it is said, that “ the fountains 
of the deep and the windows of heaven 
were stopped, and the rain from heaven 
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was (as it were thereby) restrained.” 
Gen. viii. 2. 

The covenant with Noah after the flood 
is even more strongly confirmatory. ‘ And 
God said—I do set my bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth; and it shall 
come to pass, when I bring a cloud over 
the earth, (or, in other words, “when I 
cause it to rain,”) that the bow shall be 
seen in the cloud; and I will remember 
my covenant—and the waters shall no more 
become a flood to destroy all flesh,” (that 
is, the rain shall not again increase to that 
extent.) Gen. ix. 13—15. 

From this account of the deluge, it may, 
not unreasonably, be inferred, that “ the 
rain from heaven” was the only agent em- 
ployed by the Almighty as the instrument 
of his vengeance on mankind; and_ this 
quite independently of the construction now 
put on the words of the text. 

It will probably be objected, that an 
universal flood of rain (that is, one over 
the whole face of the earth, at the same 
time) was physically impossible, This ob- 
jection, however, (if valid,) will only go to 
prove that the deluge, although general as 
regards the human race, was not universal 
as respects the earth; the result of which 
will be, to shew that the human race, 
before the flood, was not dispersed over 
the whole globe, but was confined to one 
particular portion of it: and this result will 
be in no wise opposed to reason, or incon- 
sistent with the statements of scripture. 

On the contrary, there is good reason 
for believing that, before the flood, man- 
kind was not dispersed over the whole 
earth ; and, assuming this to have been the 
case, it is perfectly consistent with the 
Divine wisdom that no greater means 
should have been employed for the de- 
struction of mankind than was actually 
sufficient for that pu , and, therefore, 
that the deluge should have been confined 
to the inhabited portion of the globe. 

It may be a matter of much difficulty to 
come to any precise conclusion, as to how 
this immense flood of rain was produced, 
even assuming it to have been only local. 
That the flood was miraculous, will be 
denied by no one; but, since even in the 
miraculous interventions of the Deity, the 
secondary means made use of by him are 
at all times analogous to, if not strictly in 
accordance with, the ordinary course of 
nature, I make no- doubt of there being 
some rational and philosophical mode of 
accounting for the vast congregation of 
clouds necessary to produce sufficient rain 
_ for the parpose required. 
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The narration of Moses, as to the man- 
ner in which the deluge took place, clearly 
shews that it was gradual, and unaccom- 
panied by any violent and abrupt convul- 
sion of the globe. “And the flood (or 
rain, Gen, vil. 12.) was forty days upon 
the earth, and the waters increased, and 
bare up the ark, and it was lift up above 
the earth. And the waters prevailed, and 
were increased greatly upon the earth, and 
the ark went (floated) upon the face of the 
waters. And the waters prewiled exceed- 
ingly upon the earth.” Gen. vii. 17—19. 
The account given of the recession of the 
waters, (Gen. viii. 1—14.) shews it to have 
taken place equally gradually with their 
increase. In fact, no words could be 
better suited than those of scripture, to 
describe the action and the consequences 
of a violent and long-continued flood of 


rain: 

Of the effects of the flood in the country 
where it occurred, it is hardly possible to 
form even a faint idea. 

We are told that the rain lasted forty 
days and forty nights, without intermission. 
In this country, where the action of the 
tain is generally insignificant as compared 
with tropical climates, we may attempt to 
imagine, and that is all, what would even 
here be the effect of incessant rain during 
so long a period ; but this will scarcely aid 
us in attaining to the conception of what 
must have been the effects of a rain of the 
same duration in a country approaching to 
the equator. But we may, at least, form 
some conception of the magnitude of the 
deluge, by considering, not the time which 
the waters took in rising to their greatest 
height, but the period during which they 
were again subsiding. 

We are informed, that it was precisely 
five months between the commencement of 
the flood and the time when the ark rested 
on the mountains of Ararat. Of this period, 
the rain lasted only forty days; yet the 
effects of it were such, that it was 110 days 
after it had ceased, before the ark -again 
touched the ground. It is further stated, that 
it was two months and fourteen days more, 
before the tops of the mountains were seen, 
and three months longer before the face of 
the ground was dry; and it was yet a 
month and twenty-six days more before 
the earth itself was dried, and considered 
by the Almighty to be in a fit state to 
receive the inhabitants of the ark: thus 
giving, in the whole, a period of eleven 
months for the subsiding of the rain which 
fell in the previous forty days. 

The changes which this tremendous rain 
must have produced in that portion of the 
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earth which was subjected to its action, can 
in like manner hardly, by any possi- 
bility, be conceived. The mere submer- 
sion of the earth during so long a period as 
is mentioned, would alone have produced 
very sensible results—but what may not 
have been the effects of the pressure of so 
enormous a mass of water during the same 
time ? 

But even vaster changes were most pro- 
bably effected by the violent action of the 
rain, which fell in incessant torrents on the 
higher parts of the earth, and by the tre- 
mendous currents of water from the same 
parts, both of which would have continued 
so long as the higher lands remained un- 
covered, which must have been during a 
great portion of the forty days. Again, 
when the waters subsided, the consequences 
of the currents caused by the drawing off 
of the waters must be quite incalculable. 

It will be entirely beyond our power to 
picture to ourselves the state of that portion 
of the globe which had been so awfully 
visited, after the waters had fully retired ; 
but, reasoning from the effects of an ordi- 
nary flood, we may not be wrong in con- 
sidering that, from the violent action of the 
rain during the early period of the deluge, 
aided subsequently by the subsiding and 
the drawing off of the waters, the whcle of 
the mountains and upper lands were laid 
bare, not merely of vegetation, but also of 
all vegetable soil, and of those strata on 
which the action of the waters could exer- 
cise any influence. These would have 
been, by the torrents, swept down the sides 
of the mountains, and deposited in, and 
spread over, the valleys and low lands, by 
which would, in like manner, have been 
caused the destruction of vegetation on the 
lands so covered. Still, we may with no 
great difficulty imagine some portions of 
the sides of the mountains to have been 
sufficiently elevated from the valleys to 
prevent their being covered by the débris 
of the higher lands, yet, at the same time, 
so low down as to have been not too long 
exposed to the action of the rain ; and, also, 
so placed as not to have been in the 
courses of any of the torrents down the 
sides of the mountains. In these favoured 
spots vegetation might still remain unin- 
jured, and in such a spot might the olive 
tree have existed, from which the branch 
was carried by the dove to Noah, by which 
he “knew that the waters were abated 
from off the earth ;” and that the earth was, 
by the mercy of Providence, once more 
returning to its pristine state. 

C. T. Beex. 
North Buildings, Finsbury Circus, June 15, 1833. 
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In the postcript to a letter received from a 
northern correspondent some years ago, is 
this anecdote of the juvenile history of the 
illustrious ornament of Scottish literature. 

“The following lines were written by 
Walter Scott, when he was between nine 
and ten years of age, and while he was 
attending the High School at Edinburgh. 
His master there had spoken of him as a 
remarkably stupid boy, and his mothér with 
grief acknowledged that he had spoken 
truly. She saw him one morning, in the 
midst of a tremendous thunder.storm, 
standing still in the street, and looking at 
the sky. She called to him repeatedly, 
but he remained looking upwards, without 
taking the least notice of her. When he 
returned into the house, she was very much 
displeased with him. ‘ Mother,” he said, 
“I could tell you the reason why I stood 
still, and why I looked at the sky, if you 
would only give mea pencil.” She gave 
him one, and in less than five minutes he 
laid a bit of paper on her lap, with these 
words written on it :— 

“Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roll, 
What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole : 
It is thy voice, my God, that bids them fiy, 
Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky. 
Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 
Let harden’d sinners thy just judgments fear.” 

The old lady repeated them to me her- 
self, and the tears were in her eyes ; for f 
really believe, simple as they are, that she 
values these lines, being the first effusion 
of her son’s genius, more than any later 
beauties which have so charmed all the 
world besides. 

Mr. Mayne, in a letter written at Trow- 
bridge, August 12, 1812, says -—“ Having 
during the last autumn made the tour of 
Scotland, and noticed its most remarkable 
curiosities, I had the happiness of an in- 
troduction to Ranald Macdonald, Esq., of 
Ulva House, which I gladly availed myself 
of, when ona visit to that stupendous work 
of nature, Fingal’s Cave, and those vener- 
able ruins of antiquities of Icolmkill, so 
celebrated by calling forth the powers of 
Dr. Johnson’s imagination. The elegant 
hospitality and polite reception I here ex- 
perienced from Mr. Macdonald, would be 
more thana sufficient inducement to me 
to diffuse the following tribute to his praise, 
written by Walter Scott, while on a short 
visit to this romantic spot, to this gentle- 
man, some time previous to my arrival :— 


“ Staffa! sprung from high Mac-Donald, 
Worthy branch of old Clan-Ranald: 
Stafia, king of all kind fellows, 

Well befall thy hills and valleys, } 
Lakes and iniets, deeps and shallows, 
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Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder, 

Echoing the Atlantic's thunder; 

Mountains which the grey mist covers, 
chieftain spirit hovers, 


Where the 
Pausing while his pinions quiver, 
Stretch’d to quit our land for ever. 


Each kind influence reign above thee, 
All thou lov’st, and all that love thee ; 
For warmer heart, ‘twixt this and Ta‘ffa, 
Beats not than in the breast of Staffa.” 


Shortly after the opening of the famous 
Bell Rock Lighthouse, Walter Scott went 
thither, as well as many others, to inspect 
the structure, and enjoy the wonderful pros- 
ag it afforded to the admiring spectator. 

album was kept in the building, in 
which record every visitant was desired to 
inscribe his name. The poet to his signa- 
ture subjoined these lines :— 
PHAROS LOQUITUR. 


.“ Far in the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night ; 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail.” 


With the lamented Mungo Park, the 
poet of Scotland formed a close friendship 
after the return of the traveller from his 
first expedition ; and the intimacy continued 
till Mr. Park left his native country for 
ever. Calling one day upon him, and not 
finding him at home, Mr. Scott walked in 
search of him along the banks of the Yar- 
row, which is there a romantic stream, 
running among rocks, and forming deep 
eddies and pools. In a short time he found 
the traveller employed in plunging large 
stones into the river, and watching with 
anxious attention the bubbles as they rose 
to the surface. On being asked by his 
friend the reason why he persevered so 
long in this singular amusement, “ This was 
the manner,” answered Park, “in which I 
used to ascertain the depth of a river in 
Africa, before I ventured to cross it; judg- 
ing whether the attempt would be safe, by 
the time which the bubbles of air took to 
ascend.” It was not then known that 
Park had any thoughts of undertaking a 
second mission : but this circumstance left 
no doubt in Mr. Scott’s mind, that he had 
formed such an intention. 

Mr. Scott used to describe, in strong and 
feeling terms, the manner of his last - 
ing with his friend. About the time his 
quitting Fowlshiels for the last time, Park 
paid Mr. Scott a farewell visit, and slept 
at Ashesteil. The next morning Mr. Scott 
accompanied him part of the way on his 
return to Fowlshiels, and they rode together 
over the wild chain of pastoral hills which 
divide the Tweed from the Yarrow: Park 
talked mach of his new African expedition, 
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and mentioned his determination of going 
straight from Edinburgh, without returning 
to take leave of his family. They were 
then on the top of William-hope ridge, a 
lofty hill which overlooks the course of the 
Yarrow; and the autumnal mist, which 
floated heavily and slowly down the valley 
beneath them, presented to Mr, Scott's 
imagination a striking emblem of the 
troubled and uncertain prospect which 
Park’s undertaking afforded. Mr. Scoit 
pressed upon his friend the danger likely 
to result from his being accompanied with 
a military force, which he then thought the 
most unsafe mode of travelling in Africa ; 
the number of troops proposed to be em- 
ployed, appearing to be inadequate for 
conquest, or even for serious defence, yet 
large enough to excite suspicion. Park 
answered these objections, by describing 
the manner in which Africa was sub-di- 
vided among petty sovereigns, who were 
not likely to form any regular combination 
for cutting him off, and whose boundaries 
were soon traversed. He spoke also of 
the long journeys common in those coun- 
tries, and of the habit of seeing cofles, or 
caravans, of all nations, pass through their 
territories, on paying a small duty; from 
which he inferred, that the march of a small 
party, such as that which was to be placed 
under his command, would excite no se- 
rious apprehension. This interesting con- 
versation occupied the two friends till they 
had passed the hills, and came to a road 
where it had been agreed upon they should 
separate. A small ditch divided the moor 
from the road, and, in going over it, 
Park’s horse stumbled, and nearly fell. 
“T am afraid, Mungo,” said Mr. Scott, 
“that isa bad omen;” to which he an- 
swered, smiling, “ Freits (i. e. omens,) 
follow those who look to them.” With 
this proverbial expression, and afraid of a 
formal adieu, he rode away, and was 
speedily out of sight, 

In 1815, Mr. Hoyland, of York, circu- 
lated a set of queries, chiefly in the north 
of England and on the borders of Scotland, 
for information respecting the Gypsies. 
The following is the answer returned by 
Mr. Walter Scott, as sheriff of Selkirkshire : 

“A set of le possessing the same 
erratic habits, 3 practising the trade of 
tinkers, are well known in the borders, and 
are often falling under the cognizance of 
the law. They are often called gypsies, 
and pass through the country annually in 
small bands, with their carts and asses. 
The men are tinkers, poachers, and thieves, 
upon a small scale. They also sell crock- 
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ery, deal in old rags, in eggs, in salt, in 
tobaece, and such trifles; and manufac- 
ture horn into spoons, I believe most of 
those who come through Selkirkshire reside, 
during winter, on the villages of Sterncliff 
and Spittal, in Northumberland, and in that 
of Kirk Yetholm, Roxburghshire. 

“Mr. Smith, the respectable bailie of 
Kelso, can give the most complete infor- 
mation concerning those who reside at 
Kirk Yetholm, Formerly, I believe, they 
were much more desperate in their con- 
duct than at present. But some of the 
most atrocious families have been extir- 
pated ; I allude particularly to the Win- 
ters, a Northumberland clan, who, I fancy, 
are all buried by this time. 

“Mr. Reddell, justice of peace for 
Roxburghshire, with my assistance and 
concurrence, cleared this county of the 
last of them, about eight or nine years 
ago. They were thorough desperadoes, of 
the worst classes of vagabonds, Those 
who now travel through this county give 
offence chiefly by poaching, and small 
thefis. They are divided into clans, the 

rincipal names being Faa, Baillie, Young, 
Bobes, and Gordon. All of them are 
perfectly ignorant of religion, nor do their 
children receive any education. They 
marry and cohabit amongst each other, and 
are held ina sort of horror by the com- 
mon people. 

‘I do not conceive them to be the 
proper oriental Egyptian race; at least, 
they are much intermingled with our own 
national out-laws and vagabonds. They 
are said to keep up a communication with 
each other through Scotland, and to have 
some internal government and regulation 
as to the districts which each family travels. 
I cannot help again referring to Mr. Smith 
of Kelso, a gentleman who can give the 
most accurate information respecting the 
habits of these itinerants, as their winter- 
quarters of Yetholm are upon an estate of 
which he has long had the management.” 

The following is Mr. Smith’s interesting 
communication on this curious subject :— 

“I remember that about forty-five 
years ago, being then apprenticed to a wri- 
ter, who was in use to receive the rents as 
well as the small duties of Kirk Yetholm, 
he sent me there with a list of names, and 
a statement of what was due ; recommend- 
ing me to apply to the landlord of the pub. 
lic-house in the village, for any information 
or assistance which I might need. 

* After waiting a long time, and receiving 
payment from most of the fevers or ren- 
tallers, I observed to him, that none of the 
persons of the names of Faa, Young, 
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Blythe, Fleckie, &c., who stood at the 
bottom of the list for small sums, had come 
to meet me, according to the notice given 
by the baron otficer; and pro send- 
ing to inform them that they were detaining 
me, and to request their immediate attend. 
ance. The landlord, with a grave face, 
inquired whether my master had desired 
me to ask money from those men? I said, 
not particularly, but they stood on the list. 
“So I see,” said the landlord, “ but had 
your master been here himself, he did not 
dare to ask money from them, either as 
rent or feu duty. He knows it is as good 
as if it were in his pocket. They will pay 
when their own time comes, but do not 
like to pay at a set time with the rest of 
the barony, and still less to be craved,’ 

“TI accordingly returned without their 
money, and reported progress, I found 
that the landlord was right; my master 
said with a smile, that it was unnecessary 
to send to them, after the previous notice 
from the baron officer; it was enough if 
I had received the money, if offered. Their 
rent and feu duty was brought to the office 
in a few weeks. I need scarcely add, 
those persons all belonged to the tribe. 

“* When first 1 knew any thing about the 
colony, old Will Faa was king, or leader, and 
had held the sovereignty for many years. 

“ Meeting at Kelso with Mr. Walter 
Scott, whose discriminating habits and just 
observations I had occasion to know from 
his youth, and at the same time seeing one 
of my Yetholm friends in the horse-market, 
I merely said to Mr. Scott, ‘Try to get 
before that man with the long drab coat ; 
look at him on your return, and tell me 
whether you ever saw him, and what you 
think of him.’ He was so good as to 
indulge me ; and rejoining me, said, with- 
out hesitation, ‘ I never saw the man, that 
I know of; but he is one of the gypsies 
of Yetholm, that you told me of several 
years ago.’ I need scarcely say that he 
was perfectly correct.” 

a 


ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 


However different may be the opinions 
entertained concerning the genius of this 
author, I think that most persons receive 
considerable pleasure from the perusal 
of his remains. The interest of his story, 
and his early death, excite our attention ; 
and we regret that the life which was so 
excellent should be so s ily terminated, 
His name, and that of a few others in some 
degree resembling him, are associated with 
pleasure ; as we think that, from minds dis- 
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ing so hopeful a beginning, great works 
Las have proceeded ; and the event has 
not disappointed the expectation. 

His poems are mostly tinged with me- 
lancholy, as this was his peculiar dispo- 
sition. He seems to have possessed an 
exquisite sensibility, which made him 
equally alive to the deepest impressions 
both of pleasure and of pain. It was to 
this temperament that he owed his im- 
provement, from the scenes in which he 
resided, and from his poetical mind. He 
was fully aware of his melancholy dispo- 
sition, and regretted it; and any attention 
or neglect, or dishonourable thoughts of 
him, keenly affected him. The impression 
which the reviewers produced upon his 
mind, and the answer that he gives, in a 
poetical epistle to a friend who doubted 
the reality of his friendship, are illustrations 
of this. In one poem, he speaks of “ the 
piercing cares that wore his youth away :” 
in another, he says, 

“Mortals, be gladsome while ye have the power, 
And laugh, and seize the glittering lapse of joy,” 
evidently written under an impression of 
the deepest melancholy. 

As his temperament was ardent, and his 
constitution delicate, it needs scarcely be 
observed, that his intense study must have 
injured his health to a very great extent ; 
for melancholy very often arises from a dis- 
ordered body, and lurks within when it is 
not recognized, shadowing every ray of 
comfort that external nature affords, and 
blackening those shades which might other- 
wise be tolerated. How subject he was to 
its invasions, his complaint, 

“ And melancholy wastes the vital flaine,” 
sufficiently shews. But the view will be 
heightened, if we notice his desire, 

“ Blithe health, thou soul of life and ease! 

Come thou too on the balmy breeze ; 
Invigorate my frame - 

that frame with which the mind was at war, 
and which it at length destroyed. The 
causes of his melancholy in the earlier part 
of his short life were sensibility in a morbid 
degree, and the absence of the superior 
consolations of religion: for the mind is 
so constituted, that it must always have 
some remote object to make it happy; the 
attempting to obtain which, will effectually 
absorb all its powers, and render it insen- 
sible to those petty changes which are con- 
tinually taking place in the body. 

Many of his poems, however, are very 

1; some written before he had stu- 
died so much as to affect his frame, and 
others after the soul-ennobling power of 
religion had taken its station where melan- 

choly and selfish sorrow once obtained the 
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ascendancy. I think, the “Ode to Con- 
templation,” “ Description of a Summer’s 
Eve,” “ Ode to Warton,” “On Music,” 
are instances of the former; the poem on 
“Time,” “The Christiad,” of the latter. 
The power of genius is shewn princi- 
pally in the application of knowledge. 

len of ordinary abilities store their minds 
with the knowledge acquired by others ; 
but genius puts however little it may pos- 
Sess, to some practical purpose, by its cre- 
ative energy. This remark meets with an 
apt illustration in the subject of this essay. 
In his early letters and pieces, there are 
traces of extensive knowledge : many others 
of the same age, and with the same oppor- 
tunities, have, perhaps, attained as much 
knowledge, but were deficient in the power 
of applying it tc so great advantage. 

Considering the little time he had to 
spare from business, his progress in study 
was remarkable for its rapidity. He was 
acquainted with the Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, 
and acquainted with them for some pur- 
pose. His essays afford us an Siege of 
application of classical knowledge ; more 
especially the Remarks on the Progress of 
Learning, and a Tale in which the charac- 
ters are Grecian. He applied his French, 
by translating from its poetry, and by fre. 
quent allusions to works of excellent au- 
thors ; and his knowledge of Italian and 
Portuguese, in his Essay on the Sonnet. 
Even his acquaintance with astronomy and 
mechanics, was not unemployed ; for he 
constructed a planetarium and an orrery 
for his mother’s school, and fitted up his 
own study. He could play by ear upon 
the piano.forte, and he applied this to 
cheer his dreary hours. This is the parti- 
cular in which he is worthy of imitation ; 
for this is to use the talents entrusted to out 
care, and not to bury them in the store- 
house of the soul. It is only the acting 
upon this principle that will entitle us, as 
good and faithful servants, to enter into the 
joy of our Lord. 

His style in prose is very simple, and 
much resembles Addison’s, which, perhaps, 
he imitated. In one of his letters, he 
advises a friend to read and imitate the 
papers in the eighth volume of the Spec- 
tator; which is an intimation that such was 
once his own practice. His letters and 
essays on the subject of religion are 
remarkable for a vigorous grasp of thought, 
and beauty of illustration. indeed, he 
seems to have endeavoured to execute 
every design in the best manner he could, 
without the vulgar desire of being thought 
a prodigy; for he says, “ I prefer the cool 
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and discriminate praise of the few, to the 
boisterous applause of the crowd.” 

He seems to have been fondly attached 
to his domestic circle; and when his own 
mind was established in the Christian reli- 
gion, his first care was that his family 
should partake of the same blessing. In his 
devotion to his studies, in his application 
of all his knowledge to practical ig em 
in his attachment to his family, in his desire 
and labour to promote religion, let us hold 
him the object of imitation. But let us be- 
ware of sacrificing that greatest corporeal 
blessing, health, at the shrine of injudicious 
study, and of contracting that morbid sen- 
sibility which will destroy all our comforts, 
and both shorten the period and contract 
the sphere of our usefulness. Ne 


—_@———_ 


SAUL AT ENDOR. 
A Dramatic Sketch. 





BY W. PRESCOTT SPARKS. 





Witch—Saul—Altendants. 


Witch. 
Stranger, what seek’st thou ? 
Saul. 
—_————_——. Woman, ’tis well known 
That thou, by hidden and all-potent arts 
Can’st scan futurity, and bid the dead 
Rise, and disclose the secrets of the tomb ; 
If this thy power comes by the gift of heav’n, 
Or deeds forbidden, ’tis not mine to know; 
But be it shewn for me, to ease the mind 
From racking care and agony of doubt. 
I stand before thee, one, for whom the past 
Has purchas’d many sorrows,—on whose 
heart 
The present weighs all heavily,—and hope— 
Which in the darkest hour can gild the gloom 
With whisper’d promises of future bliss ; 
Whose smiles are dearer to the woe-worn 
breast 
Than break of morning to the sick man’s 
eyes,— 
But dimly beams for me ;—for I have lost 
The light which round my heart and path 
were wont 
All cheeringly to shine, and o’er me hangs 
A withering fear of evil nigh at hand,— 
A dark foreboding of some coming ill,— 
Which, whilst the soul anticipates, and still 
Anticipating dreads, it fain would know, 
That should the clouds of anguish pass away, 
It may have joy in prospect, or if doom’d 
To sorrow’s bitterest pangs, it yet may know 
The worst that can be known—be it e’en 
death ! 
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Witch. 
Methinks some error of thine own hath 
wrought 
This curse within thee, that thy spirit the 
dread 
Of future punishment for former guilt 
Thus haunts and harasses. 
Saul. 
Tis even so! 
A trust was given me—I betray’d that trust !— 
I enter’d into covenant to keep 
Inviolate the orders that were given 
To me by Him I serv’d.—I kept them not— 
I was unfaithful to my charge, and He 
Protects me now no longer, and His favour, 
Which asa shield secur'd me, is withdrawn! 
Witch. 
And from what spirit would'st thou learn 
thy fate ? 
Saul. 


From one, who in his life-time saw afar, 

As walk’d he, in prophetic mantle wrapt, 

Upon the sacred mountains of his God, 

In deep forethought and knowledge infinite, 

The future, with its blackening clouds, 
——< ; 

And oft with voice of love and warning words 

Of sage remonstrance, would he picture forth 

The blessings of obedience, and the ills 

Which long neglect and broken laws await. 

Would I had mark’d that voice !—but if 
thy power 

Can yet a little while again restore 

His form to earth, some comfort may be 
found, 

And way of access open’d, to regain 

The favour I have lost ; and if once more 

My prospect brightens, never from my heart 

The memory of the past shall fade, but love 

Shall bind my soul in everlasting bonds, 

And I will walk as once I walk’d, when youth 

And virtue made me happy, in the paths 

Of strict obedience and unsullied truth, 

Witch. 

But, stranger, know’st thou not that Israel's 

king, 





‘With evil conscience troubled, from the 


land 

Hath banish’d those who with unearthly 
things 

And forms communion held? and thou, 

rchance, 

Should I, by virtue of my potent spell, 

From darkness raise the spirit thou wouldst 
behold, " 

Wilt spread a snare before me for my life. 

Saul. 

Nay,—fear me not,—for as the Lord above 

Liveth, no evil upon thee shall fall, 

But grateful thanks and plenteous reward ; 

By heaven and earth, I swear thou shalt be 
safe. 





















Witeh. ° 
Whom wilt thou then that I bring up to thee? 
Saul. 


Samuel, the prophet ! 

Witch. 

Nay, then, I am lost ! 

Why hast thou thus deceived me, for [ know 

Thou art the king of Israel? 

Saul. 

Fear thou not ; 

Have I not sworn? My haste brooks no 
delay, 

And swift compliance shall have swift 


reward. 
Witch, 
Then be it so! 
(She begins her Spell. ) 


Quit awhile thy dreamless bed, 
Spirit of the Prophet, Seer, 
From the chambers of the dead, 

At my bidding now appear ! 
See the monarch of the land 
In his woe before thee stand ; 
Mighty, yet in low estate, 
In his greatness desolate ; 
He hath lost that guiding power 
Which shielded him in darkest hour ; 
He hath found, that peace within 
Will not, cannot, dwell with sin ; 
And remorse’s venom’d sting 
Within his breast is rankling : 
Be it thine to ease the smart 
To bid his sorrow and grief depart ; 
To bid his soul’s deep anguish cease, 
And guide him to the path of peace ; 
To make him in his health rejoice :— 
Spirit, thou hast heard my voice ! 


( He comes.) 
Saul. 


——_—_——_—— What seest thou now ? 
What is his form ? 
Witch. 


An old man cometh up 
Wrapt in a mantle: Peace; behold the 
r! : 








( The Spirit rises, and Saul bows 
himself to the earth. ) 
Spirit. 
From my dwelling in the tomb, 
Upward, earthward, I have come, 
Call’d by the spell which hath been spoken— 
Why is thus my ay ys broken ? 


Oh! mighty prophet, in my sore distress 

I sought thee here ; unnumber’d evils throng 
Daily around my path ; Philistia’s sons 
Wage impious warfare against Israel’s host ; 
And God, whose mighty voice was ever wont 
To cheer us on our way with tones of love, 
And promise sure of ultimate success, 
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Answers my prayers no longer: his bright 
fi 


ace, 
Which, as the sun, beam'd on us, wears a 
cloud 
Of anger terrible ! O, who can paint 
The horrible darkness of the blighted soul, 
Which lives without God’s presence! Israel’s 
seers 
Have lost their keen intelligence,—the signs 
And symbols fade, (save sentences of wrath 
Which in red lightning fly around the land ;) 
The visions cease—and we are left alone 
Unheeded, unbefriended, and forgot, 
To wander in our own bewildering way. 
In this deep.mis’ry I have come to thee, 
That thou may’st tell me by what powerful 
means . 
The favour of our God may be regain’d, 
And Saul may rule his people peacefully. 
spirit. 
Wherefore comest thou to me ? 
Jehovah hath abandon’d thee, 
Brought to nought thy wide command, 
Rent the kingdoin from thy hand ; 
Never, never again, shalt thou 
Wear the crown upon thy brow, 
To Jesse’s son, all-righteous Heaven 
Hath the sword and sceptre given ; 
Because thou never hast obey’d 
The laws for thine observance made, 
Therefore the Lord, the just, the true, 
Hath brought this evil on thee now. 
Ere to-morrow’s evening sun 
Thro’ the heavens his course hath run, 
Thine shall set, and set for ever, 
Thou shalt sleep, to waken never ! 
And thy son, thy bosom’s pride, 
Thy future hope—thine age’s guide— 
He too shall perish at thy side ! 
But a short-lived day, and ye 
In the grave shall lie with me, 
There, thy pomp and kingly form 
Shall serve to feed the cold earth-worm ; 
All thy glory, all thy fame, 
Remain but as an empty name ; 
Israel, once a land Divine, 
Now shall serve the Philistine ; 
And thy latest hour shall be 
Cheer’d with no hope of victory, 
But low and conquer’d thou shalt lie, 
In shame and dark obscurity. 
Now I leave thee in thy sorrow ; 
Fare thee well—we meet to-morrow : 
In the land where troubles cease, 
And the mourner findeth peace. 
Till then, farewell: thy race is nearly run,— 
The house of Saul is fall’n—Jehovah’s work 
is done ! 
( The Spirit disappears, and Saul 
falls prostrate on the earth. ) 
Norwich, May 25, 1833. 
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ON A FOSSIL NAUTILUS. 
Ir o’er the grey and mossy stone, 
Or mound with lichens hoar, 
The mouldering work of hands unknown, 
And power which sways no more ; 
The spirit wakes with inward might, 
And kindles into deep delight, 
As thoughts successive soar 
O’er time’s surmounted barriers vast, 
To converse with the shadowy past. 
How should that thrilling sense have birth, 
When dwells the sight on thee, 
Thou witness of a perish’d earth, 
And age-exhausted sea ; 
Frail mariner of waves, which wore 
Some nameless and unmeasured shore, 
When ocean yet was free, 
Nor heaved in sullen wrath to feel, 
The victor prow and furrowing keel. 


Here, where thy bark first rose to glide 
O’er rippling surges blue, 

Perchance amidst the swelling tide 

The sanguine coral grew; 

And regal palms of stately height, 

Across a flood which flashed in light, 
Their restless shadows threw, 

From isles which rose with steep on steep, 
Majestic o’er the tranquil deep. 


And as thy filmy arms were spread, 

To waft thee on thy way, 

The giant lizard reared his head 

In wild and fitful play ; 

And, sheathed in rigid mail of strength, 
Leviathans of Titan length, 

Rose tempesting the spray, 

"Midst ferns whose mighty growth uprent, 
Enrobed the glistening element. 


But since o’er nature’s changing face 
Some word, pronounced on high, 

Hath struck the mountain from its base, 
And left the salt sea dry ; 

So, where the crested billow rolled, 

The harvest shakes its ears of gold, 

And flowers of richest dye 

Smile forth, when many an age before 
Exulting swept thy tiny oar. 

Say, in that long-forgotten hour, 

If wide creation’s frame 

Stood clothed as now in grace and power, 
And were its scenes the same ? 

As sweet the morn—the moon as bright— 
As calm the reign of breezy night— 

As soft the lingering flame, 

Which plays ere yet the day-star dies, 
Amidst the stains of evening's skies? 


Stern winter’s strength—the drifting snow— 


The ice “like morsels” cast— 

The sounding tempest loosed to blow, 
When summer’s mirth is past— 

The thunder with its burst of dread— 
The blinding levin fierce and red— 

The fires which, waning fast, 

Gleam blue on midnight’s shrouded brow ; 
Were these as wonder-fraught as now? 
I ask not if of loftier sense 

The awakened signs were shown, 
Bright exultation’s influence, 

Or sorrow’s hour of moan, 

Since hope, as yet, nor pallid fear, 

Had reign’d in strange mutation here ; 
Nor thought to vigour grown ; 

Nor frailty for her child below, 
Entwined the woof of joy and woe. 

And all which weakness wisdom deems, 
And all our feeble power, 


Our pleasures spent like morning’s dreams, 


Our splendours of an hour, 

Our feverish strife, whose ceaseless birth 
Writes havoc on this glorious earth, 

And mars creation’s dower, 

Mute chronicler of past decay— 

These knew not thy mysterious day. 
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But then, perchance from distant skies, 
Not yet forbid to stray, 

Bright forms, with beaming eyes 
Here paused upon their way, 

And voices since too long unheard, 

In tuneful ecstacy preferred 

The praise-ascribing lay, 

As wisdom’s growing labours stole 
Progressive to their perfect whole. 

Vain phantasy and useless task, 

As shifting visions rise, 

Of thee, unconscious shape, to ask 

What reason’s quest defies! 

Yet, if of times and scenes gone by, 
Thou answerest not, nor can’st reply, 
One truth, which ali may prize, 

Within thy pearled and spiry cells, 

As traced by light’s own finger dwells. 


That boundless Power and skill were nigh— 


That Love surveyed thee o’er— 
Thou tellest to the listliest eye, 

Nor should we question more : 

It is enough to know and feel, 

That this thy curious hues reveal, 
And, as we gaze, adore 

The hand which, since by evil met, 
Upholds, and shields, and blesses yet. 


J. F. Honiines. 


ce 
REVERIES. 
Come, gentle Phantasie, 
Come to my lone retreat, 
Beside the rolling sea, 
Where the playful billows beat ! 
Come at still twilight’s time, 
When the star of evening beams above, 
And looks on earth with a look of love, 
From her far cerulean clime. 
And on the shore 
The waters roar; 
Shall to our ears rough music make, 
And sweet shall be 
Their melody, 
As the wind doth o’er them break ! 
Now fades the daylight o’er the deep, 
And now the struggle and the strife, 
The cares and toils of ‘tamed life 
Sink for awhile in oe 
And she, thought’s pallid queen, 
Arises on her gentle way, 
Scattering far her tremulous ray, 
With calm and holy sheen ! 
Now is the hour when feeling wakes, 
Now is the hour when fancy takes 
Her far and heavenward flight ; 
Now every evil passion dies, 
Now hope lifts up her gentle eyes, 
QO! lovely hour of night! 
—I gaze upon the roaring sea, 


And vague deep thoughts crowd o’er the mind ; 


There lies the dread immensity, 

And o’er the regions of the wind 
Lies an immensity more dread, 

On which the thought cannot repose, 

Whose secrets we cannot disclose ; 
O! happy, happy dead ! 

Perchance to you your God has given, 
To know the secrets of the heaven, 
On angel’s wings afar to fi 

And scan the wonders of the sky, 
And often now in darkness dim, 

The soul forgets its feeble shell, 

As if twould pierce the ways of Him, 
Whose ways no human heart can tell ! 
The soul expands as if to see 
If it can grasp eternity! 

And pass the bounds of time and space ; 
But, ah! there is no resting-place 

For such adventurous flight ; 

These are th’ aspirings of the spirit, 
To the home it shall inherit, 

A dim faint dream, 

A feeble gleam 


Of what the soul shall be when a - 


earthly night. 
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Review. 
Negro Emancipation and American Colonization. By Dr. Hodgkin. London, 1833, 


Iw a production upon Negro slavery by a member of the Society of Friends, we might 
expect to find those clear views of right and wrong, and those sound Christian principles, 
which that Society have so long and so consistently advocated upon this subject: but we 
are constrained to say, that a careful perusal of this work has utterly disappointed us in 
this respect, and we would venture to recommend to the Doctor, in his future disquisitions 
on such subjects, to appeal to principle alone, and to reject the dictates of a mere worldly 
and short-sighted expediency. . Respecting the Anti-Slavery Society, and the cause of 
abolition in our own colonies, we shall confine ourselves to a few observations, and then 
proceed to lay open the real character of the American Colonization Society, of which our 
author speaks in terms of approbation. His intentions are evidently good, and on that 
account we will give him an attentive hearing ; but, really, the absurdity of blaming the 
members of the Anti-Slavery Society for giving publicity to facts relative to the slavery of 
the colonies, instead of confining themselves to abstract principles and notions upon the 
subject, must have appeared to the Doctor himself, when, in the note appended to the 
second page, he recommends the perusal of Whiteley’s pamphlet, a work which teems 
with appalling facts, and the very last of the kind put forth by the Society. 

We agree with the assertion in the third page of the work before us, that the most 
determined enemies of the cause would have raised no objection to the conduct of the 
abolitionists, had they applied their funds in the form of loan to a few well-selected 
planters, with which to try free-labour experiments : doubtless they would not; and their 
acquiescence is not the least suspicious feature in the case; but we would ask, what 
would any sensible friend of the negro have said to their thus dissipating, upon their 
vague and visionary schemes, the money which was contributed for a direct and specific 


—— 

: © give our author his due, perhaps, we ought to say that the principal merit of his 
work is, that he frequently answers his own objections ; thus, while in pages 4 and 5, he 
contends for an abolition of slavery, so gradual as to be almost imperceptible ;—his notes 
appended to those pages go far to shew that immediate emancipation would be the best for 
all parties ; and if, instead of deploring the want of historical information upon the sub- 
ject, he had consulted the writings of General Vincent, Le Croix, Polvirel, or Malenfant, 
he would have found in the history of Hayti most irrefragable proof, both of the safety 
and policy of immediate emancipation. These writers, who were eye-witnesses, testify that, 
after immediate and unexpected emancipation was proclaimed in 1794, the negroes con- 
tinued to work upon the plantations throughout the island, and that the planters retained 

ion of their estates, and of the negroes, as labourers, for nearly eight years. 

This state of things continued until 1802, when Buonaparte sent Leclerc at the head of 
an expedition, for the purpose of bringing them back to slavery. Roused by this toa 
determined struggle for the maintenance of their rights, the most awful bloodshed ensued, 
and Napoleon’s infamous attempt was successfully repulsed ; the whites who escaped the 
sword were justly expelled from the country, and the plantations and sugar-works through. 
out the island were destroyed. 

In page 23, he appears to approve the iniquitous principle, that the slave shall pay for 
his own ransom ; page 24, he tell us, relief to the planter really consists in placing in his 
hands the market price of the slave ; after which he adds, “ This seems to comprehend 
the full extent of remuneration which justice requires: but I would go further, and give a 
bonus to the planter, to conciliate his amicable co-operation, and in consideration of the 
various difficulties of his situation.” 

Nice and scrupulous sense of justice to the slave owner, truly!! But the Doctor 
does not — to be able to see the ten-fold greater claim of the slave to compensation, 
both from the planter and the country. As he has mentioned in a former part, the return 
of the children of Israel from bondage, we would remind him, that the Almighty in that 
case directed compensation; but it was from the task master fo the slave : in truth, the 
compensation awarded under the Mosaic dispensation would have been the reversing of 
the relative positions of the master and the slave. 

The laws of England (from the time when the grossest delusion was practised by 
the slave-trader upon Queen Elizabeth, to the present day,) have never sanctioned the 
making of one slave, but have, on the contrary, always been very restrictive. 

What was the conduct of the early Quakers, when they became sensible of the iniquity 
of holding slaves? We are told they felt themselves bound to give emancipation, and 
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to calculate what was due to them in wages for past services, over and above the cost 
of maintenance and clothing. His opinion, page 4 and 23, is, that the produce of the 
estates, after emancipation, when cultivated by free labour, will be equal, if not superior, 
to what it is at present: we do not doubt it, and the act of emancipation will transfer the 
value of the slaves to the land—thus the estates, after emancipation, will be worth as much 
as the estates and slaves are gt present. We have no objection to the relief of all cases 
of loss proved to arise from emancipation, beyond which we protest against compensation ; 
especially, as by granting it we shall impede the great cause of the emancipation of five 
millions of slaves in other parts of the world. 

With respect to the Colonization Society, which our author thinks a bright spot in 
the American economy, and in support of which, page 11, he states his unwillingness 
even to speak peace to the slave-owner in his sins, we will now make a few observations. 

Having before us reports down to their sixteenth, dated January, 1833, we think no 
other documents necessary to shew that the Society affords a practical illustration of “ Satan 
transformed into an angel of light.” In 1816, the state of Virginia, alarmed at the 
increase of her slave and free coloured population, and justly imagining that the latter 
reflected upon the dark heart of the slave the light of freedom, petitioned congress to 
colonize the free coloured people. The slave-owners of the other estates participated in 
the same feeling, and in that year the Society was organized at Washington, and has since 
spread its branches over all parts of the Union. From Dr. Hodgkin’s remarks respecting 
it, we extract the following, on each of which we shall take leave to append a few obser- 
vations of our own. 

“The objections to the American Colonization Society,” says he, “may be arranged 
under the following heads ; to which I shall endeavour to reply seriatim. 

“First: That the citizens of the United States entertain a deep-rooted and illiberal pre- 
judice against the people of colour, and that the Colonization Society originates in, and 
tends to gratify and perpetuate, that feeling.” 

We will now notice the Doctor's reply to this objection. The deep-rooted prejudice 
mentioned in it is admitted ; but we are told that it is only to be overcome by interest— 
a truly extraordinary sentiment, put forth by a professor of the Christian name, in a day 
when the religious world has been favoured to see the most wicked and inveterate pre- 
judices yielding to that spirit which animated the great apostle, when he said, “I can do 
all things, through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

We have no doubt that when the religious part of the population of the United States 
are convinced that it is their duty to overcome this prejudice, and to speak the whole truth 
to their brethren, that they will be blessed with abundant success. But it is clear to us 
that the Colonization Society has cruelly increased this prejudice, their reports now 
before us abound with the most degra: ng epithets, and the most contemptuous abuse. 
Even in their Report for 1833, the free people of colour are termed “a proscribed and 
degraded caste, a morbid excrescence from the body politic,” &e. Manumission, which 
was proceeding rapidly previous to the rise of this Society, has now almost ceased ; a 
principle being established by its influence, that it is wrong to emancipate, unless cn 
the condition of submitting to banishment. 

On this subject we will now give a few extracts from their organ the “ African Repo- 
sitory,” which we think will leave no doubt on the minds of aula, as to the spirit which 
animates them, whatever they may think of the policy of their measures. 

“There isa class, however, more numerous than all these, introduced amongst us by vio- 
lence, notoriously ignorant, degraded and miserable, mentally diseased, broken-spirited , acted 
upon by no motives to honourable exertions, scarcely reached, in their debasement, by 
the heavenly light. Their freedom is licentiousness; and to many, restraint would 
prove a blessing.” —African Repository, Vol. I. p. 68. 

“ Free blacks are a greater nuisance than slaves themselves,”— Idem Vol. II. p. 268. 

“ Their degradation is dark, and deep, and hopeless. Benevolence seems to overlook 
them, or struggles for their benefit in vam. Patriotism forgets them, or remembers them 
only with shame for what has been, and with dire forebodings for what is yet to come. 
In every part of the United States, there is a broad and impassable line of demarcation 
between every man who has one drop of African blood in his veins, and every other class 
in the community. The habits, the feelings, all the prejudices of society—prejudices 
which neither refinement, nor argument, nor education, nor religion itself can subdue— 
mark the people of colour, whether bond or free, as the subjects of a degradation inevita- 
ble and incurable. The African in this country belongs by birth to the very lowest station 
in society; and from that station he can never rise, be his talents, his enterprise, his 
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virtues, what they may. They constitute a class by themselves—a class out of which no 
individual can be elevated, and below which none can be depressed.—African Repository, 
Vol. IV. p. 117—119. 

*T will look no farther, where to seek for the most degraded, the most abandoned race 
on the earth, but rest my eyes on this people. What but sorrow can we feel at the mis- 
guided piety which has set free so many of them by death-bed desire, or sudden convic- 
tion of injustice. We think it a mistaken philanthropy, which would liberate the slave, 
unfitted by education and habit for freedom, and cast him upon a merciless and despising 
world, where his only fortune must be poverty,” &c.— Idem. Vol. III. p. 197. 

“ They are neither freemen nor slaves, but between both, and more miserable than 
either.”—7th Annual Report. 

Now so far as these charges are true, the degradation they set forth must be attributed 
to the prevention of education, and to an unjust and infamous system of legislation ; but 
we are glad to inform our readers, that, applied to the whole body of free coloured people, 
they are a base, false, and wanton libel; and they are undoubtedly calculated, in the 
words of our proposition, to gratify and perpetuate that fierce and anti-christian prejudice 
in which this Society had its origin. 

The coloured citizens of New York, in public meeting assembled, in 1831, say,— 

“It is evident to any impartial observer, that the natural tendency of all their 
speeches, —— sermons, &c., is to widen the breach between us, and give to pre- 
judice a tenfold vigour.” The noble-minded free coloured men of Philadelphia say, 
“We will never voluntarily separate from the slave population ; they are our brethren 
by the ties of consanguinity, of suffering, and of wrongs.” 

The second objection which the Doctor cites as having been brought against the 
Colonization Society, is as follows :—* That its object is to continue slavery, by afford- 
ing the means of removing free people of colour, and keeping down the redundancy 
of the slave population, which the excess of births over deaths is naturally occasioning ; 
that is, to administer peace and safety to the oppressor, while it more strongly rivets 
the chain on the oppressed.” 

In reply to this objection, we are told, that the removal of the whole slave and 
free coloured population is a moral impossibility, even were such an undertaking to 
be attempted = sna itself; and that the Colonization Society cannot be regarded 
as producing any sensible effect on the number of coloured inhabitants in the United 
States. Certainly the number transported by the Society since their establishment is 
but as a drop in the bucket—nevertheless, it is obvious, that in proportion to the 
success of the Society, they will keep down that redundancy, of which, notwithstanding 
they have endeavoured to rid themselves by an internal slave-trade, even now makes 
the slave owners in some of the states tremble in their beds. The Colonization Society 
contemplate the assistance of congress, and we find that Maryland has just granted them 
two hundred thousand dollars. A bill passed the general assembly of Virginia, appropri- 
ating thirty-five thousand dollars the first year, and ninety thousand dollars for the second 
year, to aid in the deportation of the free people of colour of their state ; and although it 
was rejected in the senate by a small majority, there seems little reason to doubt that 
it will shortly be obtained. The legislatures of five other states have taken the cause of 
the Society into consideration, and it is expected will aid it with funds. 

The free people of colour are therefore justified in their apprehension, that as the means 
of the Colonization Society increase, other states may follow the infamous — of Ohio, 
and enact, “ that every free coloured inhabitant shall give a security of five hundred dollars 
= rj will not become chargeable to the state ; or, shall leave the country within thirty 

a 

is being a provision with which the bulk are unable to comply, is in fact an act of 
banishment. We differ from our author in his anticipation, “ that a servile war must even- 
tually terminate to the disadvantage of the people of colour.” We have long believed, that 
a time of retribution was approaching ; and we cannot with flattery or smooth tales speak 
peace to the perpetrators of a horrid crime, by attempting a distinction between the making 
men slaves and keeping them slaves. President Jefferson well said, “ I tremble for my 
country, when I reflect that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep for ever ; that, consi- 
dering numbers, nature, and natural means, only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an 
exchange of situation, is among possible events; that it may become probable by super- 
natural interference; and that in case of a servile war, there is no attribute of the Deity to 
which we could look for help.” 

The third objection quoted against this Society is, “That it reflects unmerited and unjust 
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banishment on those who have every reason to regard America and not Africa as their country, 
and who have every right to claim those privileges which born citizens inherit, and which the 
strangers and exiles of every country receive from the government of the United States. 

Our author replies to this objection, that he cannot bring his mind to believe, “ that the 
good men who cotmpose that Society can be concerned as principals or parties to so base 
and dishonourable a subterfuge as compulsory expatriation.” But we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact, that a great proportion of the semen of the Society are slave-owners'; and 
“ these good men” have told us, not only that as the Society succeeds in its operations the 
slaves must rise in value, but also, (see Annual Reports, 1, 7, 12, and 15,) that the removal 
of the free coloured class will strengthen the hands of the slave-owners against his slave. 
With such temptations and inducements, what reason have we to suppose that they will 
not make use of the power of the state, whenever they may be able to obtain it? 

The Western Luminary informs us, that “ by the operations of the Colonization Society 
the value of the slave will be enhanced ;” and in the African Repository we are told— 
“The object of the Colonization Society commends itself to every class of society; the 
janded proprietor may enhance the value of his property by assisting the enterprise. The 
tendency of the scheme, and one of its objects, is to secure slave-holders, and the whole 
southern country; it will render the slave who remains in America more obedient, more 
faithful, more honest, and more useful to his master.” 

Now, so far from this objection being unfair, as our author alleges, it lies against the 
Society with even more force than the third proposition states. In the 9th page of their 
15th Report, they say—“ And the fact is not to be concealed, that the free people of 
colour, taken as a community, look upon our undertaking with dissatisfaction.” 

In Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Columbia, and every city and district of the 
Union, where the free people of colour are not prevented by law, they have met, and have 
issued most spirited remonstances, and most pathetic and affecting appeals, against this 
scheme of banishment. We regret our limits must prevent the insertion of them at length. 
They say—** We are not strangers, we are American citizens: our fathers were among the 
first that peopled this country: for her liberties many of them fought, bled, and died. We 
will never voluntarily leave our country. We are content to abide where we are, We do 
not believe things will always remain the same. The time must come when the rights of all 
will be appreciated and acknowledged. God hasten that time! This is our home, and 
this our country; beneath its sod lie the bones of our fathers: for it, some of them fought, 
bled, and died. Here we were born, and here we will die.” 

The fourth and last objection which Dr. Hodgkin notices, is, “ that the American Colo- 
nization Society is guilty of inconsistency, in professing the wish and hope to benefit and 
civilize Africa, by sending to that continent those whom it denounces as degraded, 
debased, and dangerous.” 

With regard to this objection, our author does not deny, that the Colonization Society 
has denounced the coloured class as degraded, debased, and dangerous. This being 
admitted, it appears to us, that the profession of their pure intentions to evangelize Africa, 
by getting rid of the people whom they denominate a nuisance, is only a borrowed 
front, and a gross and palpable inconsistency. 

The assertion, that the free blacks of the United States are far superior in moral and 
intellectual character to the negroes of the West Indies, is perfectly true; and does that 
fact prove that a degraded, debased, and dangerous man, is a qualified missionary? But 
we do not hesitate to confirm the Doctor's views as to the comparative condition of these 
two classes, by avowing our belief, that every sensible man, who forms his estimate merely 
from the published resolutions of the Colonization Society, and the counter-resolutions of 
the free blacks, will decide, that not only do the latter in moral and intellectual respects 
excel the ill-fated negroes of the West Indies, but also the conceited, insolent, and hypo- 
critical wretches in whose defence the pen of Doctor Hodgkin is now employed. 

Doctor Mechlin, the governor of Liberia, has feelingly deplored the ignorance and 
unfitness of some of the poor objects sent out by the Colonization Society ; and in the 
16th Report, page 13, they tell us, “The character of many of those from North Carolina, 
the Board regret to say, is represented as likely rather to diminish than increase the 
prosperity of the colony.” 

The mortality attendant upon the removal of the coloured Americans to Liberia is 
unquestionably awful. In Mrs. Kilham’s letter, inserted in the publication before us, 
three reasons are given for it, viz., the want of provisions, a lack of medical men, and the 
removal from a cold to a hot climate. The latter undoubtedly is the real cause, and one 
which must always operate. 
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We do not believe the glowing accounts put forth by their Agent in this country ; for 
private information assures us, that Liberia is a little miserable military colony. 

We have now done with the Doctor; but really his attempt to invalidate the objections 
against the Colonization Society, is so complete a failure, that it forcibly strikes us, that 
he sees through the scheme, and has endeavoured to offer all that could be advanced, in 
order more prominently to exhibit the hollow pretensions of this heartless Association. 

Most of the principal managers are slave owners: one of their presidents, at the time 
he held that office, publicly offered a reward to any person who could apprehend, and 
bring back to his cart-whip, a poor female runaway slave ! ! 

In their various reports now before us, they term the right of the master to his slave 
sacred ; and appear particularly anxious to clear themselves from the unfounded calumny 
which has appeared against them, “that they contemplate the ultimate abolition of 
sla . 

The stem which has been made for two years by their agent, Mr. Cresson, to delude 
the people of this country into a belief, that the object and tendency of the Colonization 
scheme was the abolition of slavery, is one which nothing but American impudence could 
devise or prosecute. It is becoming manifest, that the inevitable and intentional tendency 
of their measures is to confirm slavery, and cut off all bope of emancipation. 

The price of slaves, like every marketable article, rises or falls in proportion to the 
Pisin 5 and supply. Slavery, to be profitable, must be in a state in which labour is scarce 
in ate ag to the demand; but the increase of the American slaves is producing a 
redu of labour, on which account they cannot hold them much longer in slavery, 
unless the Colonization Society afford a drain, By a beneficent law of nature, the 
increase of numbers would destroy slavery in any country, if not counteracted by artificial 
means. This has been accomplished in our West India colonies by night-work to the 
whip; the Spartans effected it by open butchery, and the Egyptians by the intervention of 
the murderous midwife; the Americans have done it by an internal slave-trade, but 
which, on account of their amazing increase, (from the facility of procuring food, &c.) is 
now no longer sufficient to carry off the redundance. Hence one powerful reason for the 
establishment of the American Colonization Society. 

We do not know that a clearer view of the objects of the Society could be given, than 
that which is afforded by the Honourable Mr. Archer, of Virginia, at their general annual 
meeting in 1832 ; and as the Society have distinguished this pa:t of his speech by printing 
it in italics, they must desire its especial notice:—‘ If none were drained away, slaves 


-would become inevitably and speedily redundant, When this stage had been reached, 


what course or remedy remained? Was open butchery to be resorted to, as among the 
Spartans with the helots? or, general emancipation and incorporation, as in South 
America? Either of these was a deplorable catastrophe :—could they be avoided ? and if 
they could, how? There was but one way, and that might be effectual, fortunately! It 
was, to provide and keep open a drain for the excess of increase beyond the occasion of 
profitable employment. is might be done effectually by an extension of the plans of 
the Society ; the drain was already opened, and all that was necessary would be to provide 
for the enlargement of the channel, as occasion might demand.” 

As to the absurd plea, of evangelizing Africa, it is, unfortunately, the same fraudulently used 
bySir John Hawkins, to obtain queen Elizabeth’s concurrence in the slave-trade ; and we have 
no doubt that all colonies upon the African coast, while slavery exists, will feed that trade, by 
facility they afford for the purchase of goods, which are exchanged for slaves. In confirma- 
tion of which, it appears from Lord Goderich’s despatch to the governor of Sierra Leone, 
dated 18th January, 1832, that it has been carried on in that colony. His Lordship says, 
“ That the slave-trade has been extensively carried on at Sierra Leone is a fact, which the 
evidence taken befote the Committee unhappily places beyond the reach of controversy.” 

Such are the claims of the American Colonization Society! We are content to rest our 
arguments, in opposition to it, by the professions of its advocates. We are not disposed to 
complain of the patronage which was for a time extended to it, by some of the warmest advo- 
cates of the cause of humanity in England ; because we know full well, what pains were taken 
to deceive them; but we most earnestly recommend to the abolitionists, and to the author of 
the pamphlet before us, to acknowledge no fellowship with the emissaries of this Associ- 
ation, until they shew the scars of conflict with the oppressors and murderers of their 
species—until they prove that their cause is not disgraced and damned, by the acquies- 
cence of the most contemptible wretches of modern times — the American slave- 
holders. 
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Review.— A Treatise on Astronomy. 
By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Kant. 
Guelph., F. R. 8. &c. &c.; Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XLIII. 
12mo. pp.418. Longman. London. 1833. 


Tue whole literary world, not less than the 
scientific, must acknowledge great obliga- 
tions to the distinguished author of this 
volume. He is one of the few geniuses to 
whom it belongs to invest the very details 
of physical science with the highest beauty 
and interest. It is most manifest from his 
writings that he is not only a student of 
those sciences with which his name stands in 
the most intimate connexion: there is a 
generality in the knowledge he imparts, 
there is a comprehensiveness, almost a uni- 
versality, in the principles he develops, and 
a beauty in the illustrations by which he 
elucidates them ; above all, there is a per- 
petual tendency of mind evinced in his 
works towards the highest and most im- 
portant truths of morals and religion ; which 
marks an enlightened speculation, and an 
expanded intellect. 

An excellent instance of the correctness 
of these remarks was furnished by Sir John 
Herschel, in his Introductory Treatise on 
Natural Philosophy. In that book, he may 
be said te have founded a new school of 
writers on physical science; a school, the 
distinctive character of which was, that it 
repudiated the empiricism which had too 
often, heretofore, disguised truth, and 
cramped the onward movements of know- 
ledge, and aimed not only to enlarge the 
territories, but also to multiply and dissemi- 
nate the benefits of science. We have now 
to thank the same author for a work cha- 
racterized by similar merits, and devoted to 
a kindred subject. This is the Treatise on 
Astronomy, which we have introduced to 
our readers at the head of this article. 

We have already mentioned the aptitude 
at generalization which distinguishes this 
author; and as the passages which evince 
this talent are the most fit to be isolated, 
and presented as specimens, we will justify 
our remarks by a ew of the most interest- 
ing instances. The first regards the dispo- 
sition of mind suited to the successful study 
of natural philosophy, and is written in a 
style which we are but little accustomed to 
to find in the works of profound mathe- 
maticians, 


“ In entering upon any scientific pursuit, one 
of the student's first endeavours ought to be, to 
prepare his mind for the reception of truth, by dis- 
missing, or at least loosening his hold on, all such 
crude and hastily adopted notions respecting the 
objects and relations he is about to examine, as may 
tend to embarrass or mislead him; and to strengthen 
himself, by something of an effort and a resolve, for 
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the unprejudiced admission of any conclusion which 
shall appear to be supported by careful observation 
and logical argument, even should it prove of a 
nature adverse to notions he may have previously 
formed for himself, or taken up, without examina- 
tion, on the credit of others. Such an effort is, in 
fact, a commencement of that intellectual disci- 
pline which forms one of the most important ends 
of all science. It is the first movement of approach 
towards that state of mental purity which alone can 
fit us for a full and steady perception of moral 
beauty as well as physical adaptation. It is the 
“euphrasy and rue” with which we must “purge 
our sight,” before we can receive, and contemplate 
as they are, the lineaments of truth and nature. 
“There is no science which, more than astro- 
nomy, stands in need of such a preparation, or 
draws more largely on that intellectual liberality 
which is ready to adopt whatever is demonstrated, 
or concede whatever is rendered highly probable, 
however new and uncommon the points of view 
may be, in which objects the most familiar may 
thereby become placed. Alzaost all its conclusions 
stand in open and striking contradiction with those 
of superficial and vulgar observation, and with what 
appears to every one, until he has understood and 
weighed the proofs to the contrary, the most posi- 
tive evidence of his senses. Thus, the earth on 
which he stands, and which has served for ages as 
the unshaken foundation of the firmest structures, 
either of art or nature, is divested by the astrono- 
mer of its attribute of fixity, and conceived by him 
as turning swiftly on its centre, and at the same 
time moving onwards through space with great 
rapidity. The sun and the moon, which a) to 
untaught eyes round bodies of no very considerable 
size, become enlarged in his imagination into vast 
globes,—the one approaching in magnitude to the 
earth itself, the other immensely surpassing it. 
The planets, which appear only as stars somewhat 
brighter than the rest, are to him spacious, elabo- 
rate, and habitable worlds; several of them vastly 
greater and far more curiously furnished than the 
earth he inhabits, as there are also others less so ; 
and the stars themselves, properly so called, which 
to ordinary apprehension present only lucid sparks 
or brilliant atoms, are to him suns of various and 
transcendent glory—effulgent centres of life and 
light to myriads of unseen worlds: so that when, 
after dilating his thoughts to comprehend the gran- 
deur of those ideas his calculations have called up, 
and exhausting his imagination and the powers of 
his language to devise similes and metaphors illus- 
trative of the immensity of the scale on which his 
universe is constructed, he shrinks back to his 
native sphere ; he finds it, in comparison, a mere 
int; so lost—even in the minute system to which 
t belongs—as to be invisible and unsuspected from 
some of its principal and remoter members.—>p. 1, 2. 


But, perhaps, one of the most elegant 
and ingenious parts of this volume is that 
in which he treats of the physical pecu- 
liarities observable in each of the planets. 
We have no doubt that we shail strongly 
attract the interest of our readers to this 
most instructive volume, by extracting the 
author’s remarks on the rings of Saturn. 


“ Although the rings are, as we have said, 
very nearly concentric with the body of Saturn, yet 
recent micrometrical measurements of extreme 
delicacy have demonstrated that the coincidence is 
not mathematically exact, but that the center of 
gravity of the rings oscillates round that of the 
body, describing a very minute orbit, probably under 
laws of much complexity. Trifling as this remark 
may appear, it is of the utmost importance to the 
stability of the system of the rings. Supposing 
them mathematically perfect in their circular form, 
and exactly concentric with the planet, it is demon- 
strable that they would form (in spite of their cen- 
trifugal force) a system in a state of unstable equi- 
librium, which the slightest external power would 
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subvert—not by causing a rupture in the substance 
of the t by precipitating them, unbroker, 
on the of the planet. For the attraction of 


such a ring or rings on a point or sphere excentri- 
cally situate wi them, is not same in all 
directions, but tends to draw the point or sphere 
towards the nearest part of the ring, or away from 
the center. Hence, su ng the body to become, 
from cause, ever so little excentric to the ring, 
the of their mutual gravity is, not to cor- 
rect but to inerease this excentricity, and to bring 
the nearest parts of them together. (See Chap. XI.) 


Now, powers, capable of producing such 
excentricity, exist in the attractions of the satel- 
lites, as be shown in Chap. XI.; and in order 


that the system may be stab/e, and possess within 
itself a power of resisting the first inroads of such 
a tendency, while yet nascent and feeble, and 
opposing them by an opposite or maintaining 
power, it has been shown that it is sufficient to 
admit the rings to be loaded in some = their 
circumference, either by some minute inequality of 
or by some portions being denser 
others. Such a load would give to the whole ring 
to which it was attached somewhat of the character 
of a heavy and sluggish satellite, maintaining itself 
in an it with a certain energy sufficient to over- 
come minute causes of disturbance, and establish 
an average bearing on its center. But even with- 
out supposing the existence of any such load,—of 
which, after all, we have no proof,—and granting, 
therefore, in its full extent, the general instability 
of the equilibrium, we think we perceive, in the 
periodicity of all the causes of disturbance, a suffi- 
cient guarantee of its preservation. However 
homely be the illustration, we can conceive nothing 


more apt in every way to give ego conception 
of this maintenance of equilibrium under a con- 


stant tendency subversion, than the mode in 
which a practised hand will sustain a long pole in 
a perpendicular position resting on the finger by a 
continual and almost imperceptible variation of the 
point of support. Be that, however, as it may, the 
observed oscillation of the centers of the rings 
about that of the planet is in itself the evidence of 
a perpetual contest between the conservative and 
destructive powers—both extremely feeble, but so 
antagonizing one another as to prevent the latter 
from ever acquiring an uncontrollable ascendancy, 
and rushing to a catastrophe. 

“ This is also the place to observe, that, as 
the smallest difference of velocity between the body 
and rings must infallibly precipitate the latter on 
the former, never more to separate, (for they would, 
once in contact, have attained a position of stable 
equilibrium, and be held together ever after by an 
immense force ;) it follows, either that their mo- 
tions in their common orbit round the sun must 
have been adjusted to each other by an external 
power, with the minutest precision, or that the 
<~ l must have been formed about the planet 
w subject to their common orbitual motion, and 
= the full and free influence of all the acting 

ces. 

“ The rings of Saturn must present a mag- 
nificent spectacle from those regions of the planet 
which lie above their enlightened sides, as vast 
arches spanning the sky from horizon to horizon, 
and holding an invariable situation among the 
stars. On the other hand, in the regions beneath 
the dark side, a solar ecli of fifteen years in 
duration, under their shadow, must afford (to our 
ideas) an inhospitable asylum to animated beings, 
ill compensated by the faint light of the satellites. 
But we shall do wrong to ju of the fitness or 
unfitness of their condition from what we see 
around us, when, perhaps, the very combinations 
which convey to our minds only images of horror, 
may be in reality theatres of the most striking and 
glorious displays of beneficent contrivance. 

“ Of Uranus we see nothing but a small 
round uniformly illuminated dist, without rings, 
beits, or discernible spots. Its apparent diameter 
is about 4” from which it never varies much, owing 


to the smallness of our orbit in comparison of its 
about 35,000 miles, and 


own. Its real diameter is 
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It is attended 
by satellites—two at least, probably five or six— 
whose orbits (as will be scen in the next chapter) 


its bulk 80 times that of the earth. 


offer remarkable iarities. 

“Jf the immense distance of Uranus pre- 
cludes all hope of coming at much knowledge of its 
physical state, the minuteness of the four ultra- 

jiacal planets is no less a bar to any inquiry into 
theirs. e of them, Pallas, is said to have some- 
what of a nebulous or hazy appearance, indicative 
of an extensive and va) atmosphere, little 
repressed and condensed by the inadequate gravity 
of so small a mass. No doubt, the most remarkable 
of their peculiarities must lie in this condition of 
theirstate. Aman placed on one of them would spring 
with ease 60 feet high, and sustain no greater shock 
in his descent than he does on the earth from leaping 
a yard. On such planets, giants might exist; and 
those enormous animals, which on earth require 
the buoyant power of water to counteract their 
weight, might there be denizens of the land. But 
of such speculation there is no end. 

“ We shall close this chapter with an illus- 
tration calculated to convey to the minds of our 
readers a general impression of the relative magni- 
tudes and distances of the wy of our system. 
Choose any well-levelled field or bowling green. 
On it place a globe, two feet in diameter ; this will 
represent the Sun; Mercury will be represented by 
a grain of mustard seed, on the circumference of a 
circle 164 feet in diameter for its orbit; Venus a 
pea, on a circle 284 feet in diameter; the Earth 
also a pea, on acircle of 430 feet; Mars a rather 
large abe head, on a circle of 654 feet; Juno, 
Ceres, Vesta, and Pallas, grains of sand, in orbits of 
from 1000 to 12,000 feet; Jupiter a moderate-sized 
orange, in a circle nearly half a mile across ; Saturn 
a small orange, on a circle of four-fifths of a mile ; 
and Uranus a full-sized cherry, or small plum, 
upon the circumference of a circle more than a 
mile and a half in diameter. As to getting correct 
notions on this subject by drawing circles on paper, 
or, still worse, from those very childish toys ed 
orreries, it is out of the question. To imitate the 
motions of the planets, in the above-mentioned 
orbits, —- must describe its own diameter in 
41 seconds; Venus, in 4 minutes 14 seconds; the 
earth, in 7 minutes; Mars, in 4 minutes, 48 se- 
conds; Jupiter, in 2 hours 56 minutes; Saturn, in 
3 hours 13 minutes; and Uranus, in 2 hours 16 
minutes.” —pp. 284 to 287. 


I 


Review.— Essays on the Church, with 
some reference to Mr. James's Work, 
entitled “ Dissent, and the Church of 
England.” 12mo. pp.179. Seeley 
and Sons. London. 1833. 


Ir is no new thing in the religious world 
to witness a controversy between a church- 
man and a-dissenter. Their differences, 
however, have chiefly been on the grounds 
of “ modes of faith” and the ceremonies of 
worship. 

But here is a dispute of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. Not content with merely 
dissenting from the church, and following 
the dictates of his own conscience in the ser- 
vice of God, Mr. James some time ago pub- 
lished a small work entitled ‘* Dissent, and 
the Church of England,” in which he 
attempted to undermine the very founda- 
tions of the Establishment, and to prove 
that a national church is unchristian and 
unscriptural in its origin and constitution. 
From the specious nature of its arguments, 
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the power and elegance of its language, 
and its extended circulation, the work 
seemed likely to produce an effect on the 
public mind far from favourable to the 
existence of a national establishment. To 
counteract this, the author of the essays 
before us came forward, and recorded his 
thoughts in a series of papers published in 
“the Christian Guardian,” which having 
met with general approbation, have been 
sent forth in their present form for more 
extensive perusal. 

We are much pleased with the spirit in 
which this work is written. The author 
betrays no acrimony or bitter feeling— 
nothing but what is in accordance with the 
dictates of Christianity ; and though all his 
arguments may not be equally convincing 
to all men, his evenness of temper, libe- 
rality of sentiment, and judicious remarks 
will not fail to command the respect of his 
readers. To us he appears to have the 
advantage of Mr. James on most points, 
both in strength of argument and closeness 
of application, 

on refuted several of Mr. James's 
propositions, the author says :— 


“ But Mr. James will permit the sovereign to 
* patronize religion,’ as he calls it, by a good exam- 
ple, and also by his “ private resources.” He may, 
nay he ought, to serve God in his family; and 
further, he is at full liberty to subscribe, if he 
pleases, to the Missionary and Home Missionary 
Societies. 

“ This, however, is nothing to the point. The 
question before us concerns his duty as aking. St. 
John says that the kings of the earth shall bring 
their honour and glory into the new Jerusalem. 

“* Now, the ‘honour and glory’ of a king means 
something more than his privy purse. It is not 
his private example nor his ‘private resources,’ 
that the Apostle thus describes. It is his regal 
power and dignity and influence. This, St. John 
says, they shall devote to the service of the church. 
But Mr. James says that they may not do so. In 
his view they are actually forbidden thus to act. 
And this brings us to our second head; namely, to 
shew, 

“ That there is no one passage of Scripture which 
forbids the establishment of Christianity by rulers 


and en. 

“ Mr. James says that there is. He tells us that 
Christ ‘expressed in one short but comprehensive 
sentence, all that is necessary on this important 
subject ;—‘ My KINGDOM Is NOT OF THIS WORLD.’ 

“What can we think of a cause, which rests 
itself almost entirely upon a half sentence,—upon 
the perpetual repetition of seven words, being a 
part only of a text, dragged from their context, and 
then presented to us in capital letters, as quite 
decisive of the question. If the half of a verse, 
without any reference to its bearing, and without any 
consideration of the general tenor of holy writ, is to 
be taken to be decisive of an extensive question, then 
there is nothing so absurd, nothing so wild, as not 
to be capable of support from some such fragment 
of the words of Scripture. The Roman pontiff who 
laid by his mitre and crozier, assumed the helmet, 
and marched in full armour at the head of his 
troops, might have quoted the verse, ‘I am not 
come to send peace upon the earth, but a sword ;’ 
and his warrant would have been even clearer and 
less subject to doubt than the authority thus cited 
by Mr. James. 

** In faet, every heresy or perversion of the faith 
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with which the church has ever been infested, has 
been grounded upon some such isolated fragment 
of Scripture. The Papist may adopt Mr. James's 
own words, and say, of his main and chief abomi- 
nation, the mass, that ‘Christ expressed, in one 
short but comprehensive sentence, all that is neces- 
sary on this important subject,’ when he told his 
disciples distinctly, ‘ This is my body.’ 

“The passage of St. John’s Gospel which is thus 
won misused by dissenters, is as follows :— 

late having asked Jesus, ‘Art thou the king of 
the Jews? Jesus answers him, ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world ; if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be deli- 
vered unto the Jews: but now is my kingdom not 
from hence.’—{John xviii. 36.) 4 

“Can any thing be more clear than the meaning 
of these words, when dispassionately viewed, in 
connexion with their context. Jesus was brought 
before Pilate, charged with rebelling and conspir- 
ing against Cesar, and setting himself up as a king. 
In answer to this charge, he does not attempt to 
deny his regal character, but he explains to the 
Roman governor that the kingdom which is his 
inheritance is not to be founded, like most earthly 
dynasties, upon war, conspiracy, or successful 
rebellion; and that the sword had no power to aid 
in its erection. ‘ My kingdom is not from hence ;’ 
—it will be built on other foundations, and raised 
by entirely different means. 

“ But what is there in all this to decide, or in any 
way to affect the question, whether rulers and 
legislators may or may not take measures to p1o- 
vide religious instruction for the people entrusted 
to their care. To such measures as were adopted 
by the Spaniards in South America, in effecting the 
nominal conversion of the natives, in tens of thou- 
sands, by the sword,—this passage might perhaps 
apply. But any man in the possession of his 
senses, and unbiassed by party feeling, can decide 
without difficulty, whether the words,—My king- 
dom is not of this world, else would my servants 
Sight, but now is my kingdom not from hence,— 
can possibly mean that it is unlawful for Christian 
kings and governors to build churches or provide 
pastors for their people. 

“ But Mr. James has one other text, which, being 
in great want of scriptural authority, he would fain 
press into the service. It is this: ‘Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the 
things which are God's.’ Still less connexion, 
however, has this passage with the subject, than 
even the preceding. The expression was drawn 
from our Lord by the inquiry whether it was lawful 
to pay tribute to Ceasar. It was not, therefore, 
originally intended to apply to the present question. 
As to its general bearing, it may be conceded at 
orice, that it implies that what is due unto God is 
not to be paid unto Cesar, and that it is therefore 
clear against the coercive imposition of a creed by 
human authority. But our present inquiry is, Is it 
unlawful, on Scripture grounds, for Christian 
rulers to provide religious instruction for their 
people? And with reference to this inquiry, it 
is most obvious that the text says absolutely 
nothing.”—p. 11 to 14. 


The following paragraph, though uncon- 


nected with the preceding quotation, bears 
upon the point. 

“The doctrine of the Bible, and the response of 
conscience, is simply this; that every man is 
bound, in every situation in which he can possibly 
be placed, to use ali the means in his power to 
promote the knowledge of God, and the temporal 
and eternal welfare of his fellow-creatures. li- 
tical power and influence constitute one of these 
means; being a talent entrusted to him by his 
Maker, and for the use of which, as well as for all 
others, he will be held responsible. And he who 
should, at the last great account, appear before his 
Lord and Master, and reply, ‘Thou saidst that 
Thy kingdom was not of this world, and I therefore 
held it wrong to do aught, as a ruler, to spread thy 
kingdom ;’ will have reason to fear being classed 
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with him, ‘ who went and ppt oaem, nt 
hid his Lord’s money.’ ”—p. 25 


Mr. James brings forward America in 
testimony of the extent and prosperity of 
religion, unaided by the government of the 
state. The fallaciousness of this our author 
shews by a reference, not to the towns, but 
to the community at large ; to the villages, 
agricultural districts, and obscure places ; 
and observes :— 


* But to know the real utility of an endowed 
church, we must not look to the thousands col- 
lected in our cities, but to the millions scattered 
over our villages; and which latter could never be 
expected to raise and support for themselves a per- 
manent Christian ministry. 

“« Now, how stands this matter in America? Let 
us call in the evidence of an unquestionable wit- 
ness, a minister, himself an American, who thus 
describes what his own Lea: shee We quote 
from the narrative of the Samuel J. Mills. 


scenes of wide-spreading desolation. The whole 
—— from Lake gp dental yes of Mexico, is 
conf of the shadow of death. Darkness 

aa 

gospel 

vast country contains more than a million of inha- 
en number is every year increased by 
wy flood of emigration. Soon will they be 
hundred Presbyterian or Congregational ministers 
in it. Were these ministers equally distributed 
tt the country, there would be only one 


“ «Never will the impression be erased from our 
hearts, that has been made by beholding those 
Only here and there, a few rays of 
pierce through the awful gloom. This 
ean en on the sea-shore for multitude. Yet 
y tery are at present only a little more than one 
throughou 
to every ten thousand people. But now there are 
districts of country con from twenty to 


thousand inhabitants, entirely destitute. 
how shall they hear without a = 


adi away, then, the Establishment,’ says 
he, in er place, ‘and what will the voluntary 
churches do our ten thousand agricultural 

? These parishes contain, on an average, 

a gene namo ht or ten farmers, and a 

} cae n how many cases would 
these little communities be able to raise, by private 
subscription, their own chapel, and their minister’s 
annual stipend ? Would not the picture of Western 
America soon be realized at home; would not our 
ot death soon become ‘as the wen of the shadow 
?” Might it not soon be said, of many of our 

‘ Darkness reigns over Bee Be with scarce 

aay of light to break through the awful gloom ?’” 
—p. 3 


The author is by no means blind to the 
faults of his own church, nor does he excuse 
bo guardians for not having provided for 

a ma wants of the people. He gives 

esleyan Methodists and others their 

oe share of praise, and acknowledges the 
good that has resulted from their labours. 

With the following extract we must con- 
clude, recommending the work (at this 
juncture especially,) to the attentive con- 
sideration of both churchmen and dis- 
senters. 

“We have little complaint to make of Mr. 
James on the score of any proposal to attack the 


property of the church. On This point he preserves 
silence. Whether from a consciousness 
that such propositions would come with most pro- 
from laymen; or from that wish which he so 
avows in his preface, of retai the 

of the clergy of his own neighbourhood ; 

y abstains from advocating, or even coun- 
tenacing in the least — any of those schemes 
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of ecclesiastical spoliation which have become, of 
late years, so popular with disserters generally. 
posers a he appears to have been unable 
falling for a moment into the absurd style 
oF ing sO common among them, touching the 
‘ sacrifices and persecutions’ ’ endured by dissenters, 
with a glance even at the ‘crown of matyrdom.’ 
And while boasting, in one page, of the numbers, 
wer, and wealth of the dissen' body, he tells 
reader in the next, that ‘ our principles cost us 
much money and much é sort of assertion 
which writers of his class are very fond of making, 
but which is not very consistent with the assump- 
tion which immediately precedes it, of their riches, 
and influence, and popularity. 
“In truth, taking into consideration the large 
expense incurred by every clergyman of the esta- 
blishment, (probably averaging nearly £1000) in 
the necessary education and preparation for the 
ministry ; and remembering too, the prospect held 
out to a large ion of these ind viduals, of a 
simple “ne 4 Curacy, of, perhaps, £80 or 
£100 per annum fer the remainder of life ;—the 
idea of the vast sacrifice made by dissenting 
preachers, in not entering so Jucrative a profes- 
sion, strikes one as sang | ridiculous. And 
still more so does it appear, when we look back 
for a moment on the course and the position of 
those who thus talk of the ‘much money,’ they 
have lost by ranging themselves on the side of the 
dissenters. Educated, not as the churchman, at a 
great expense to themselves or their friends, but at 
some academy maintained by charitable contribu- 
tions ; taken immediately from his two or three 
_— schooling, and set up in a pulpit, probably, 
ike Spencer, Fletcher, or Collyer, before he had 
numbered his twentieth year; then speedily settled 
in a popular chapel, with an annual income of three 
or four hundred pounds, and leaving it before the 
second year had elapsed, for another more fashion- 
able or more opulent, which offers him six or eight 
hundred ; and lastly, soon finding himself, without 
any trouble on his part, pushed into an union with 
the wealthiest damsel that can be selected for 
him; fixing him, before his thirtieth year has 
opened, in ease and opulence, extensive influence 
and respect ;—is it not absolutely ludicrous to hear 
such persons, as we uently do hear them, ex- 
patiating in eloquent and melting cadences, on the 
* sacrifices’ they have made, and the ‘crosses’ they 
have taken up, on the — of principle alone. It 
being also frequentl Ae. well known to those 
acquainted with their early history, that circum- 
stances, and not principles, threw them among the 
dissenters ; and that, could they have found means 
of access into the church, they would have taken 
quite another course than that which has since 
proved to them so excellent a speculation.”— 
p. 110, 111. 


—— 


Review.— Biographical Recollections o 
the Noo Maes Hall, A.M. FA 
J. W. Morris. Wightman, London, 
1833. 8vo. pp. 536. 


Tarts volume is the most recent of a long 
series of biographical notices which have 
professed to gratify public curiosity, respect- 
ing one of the greatest men of the past, or 
of any preceding age. To approach, with 
respect to the late Robert Hall, what ap- 
zs to us to be the highest excellence in 
iography—to delineate his matured cha- 
a and to note the steps of that process 
by which it was formed—is certainly a task 
the utmost difficulty. It would not only 
require for its performance the most tho- 
rough acquaintance with that character 
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through the greater part of his life, but also 
such a sympathy with it as can only result 
from a degree of similarity for which we 
look in vain among his surviving friends 
and admirers. Nor does this opinion in- 
volve any disparaging reflection upou them. 
The character of that extraordinary man 
was a perfectly unique combination. It 
exhibited the distinguishing faculties of the 
human mind in such admirable harmony 
and equipoise, as we never could have con- 
ceived, had he not embodied them before 
us. It presented such an appearance of 
undisturbed order reigning amidst vast ele- 
ments, and dependent on the nicest adjust- 
ment of forces and restraints, as reminds 
us rather of the sublime processes in the 
material universe which philosophy dis- 
closes, than of any thing suggested by our 
ordinary observations on mankind. 

So far, indeed, as Mr. Hali’s mental cha- 
racter was developed in his ministerial 
exercises, it has been analysed by the eye 
and the hand of a master; and the analysis 
forms a part of that valuable addition which 
Dr. Gregory has made to our literature by 
his recent volumes, containing the works of 
his deceased friend, and his own admirable 
memoir of him. Those who have ac- 
quainted themselves with the previous writ- 
ings of Mr. Foster, will not be surprised to 
observe in the conduct of that analysis, such 
profound acquaintance with human nature, 
and with his subject in particular, such sub- 
limity and beauty of illustration, and such 
enchanting eloquence, as will remind them 
of no author but himself. 

Succeeding in the notice of the public, 
to such illustrious monuments to the me- 
mory of Mr, Hall, as we have now men- 
tioned, Mr. Morris certainly is under dis- 
advantages neither few nor small; though, 
on the other hand, we sincerely congratu- 
late him on the vicinity of his book to 
another, which will doubtless serve as an 
excellent foil, and which to name is to con- 
demn, Nor must we omit to observe, that 
it lays a powerful claim to the candid 
notice of Mr. Hall’s friends, by the character 
of its pretensions, which we will give in the 
author's words: “ Its leading design being 
to exhibit his religious character rather than 
his intellectual greatness, and to furnish a 
memorial for that part of the community 
which held him in veneration chiefly on 
account of his eminent piety.” In the pro- 
secution of this design, Mr. Morris has un- 
questionably contributed some very inter- 
esting and affecting details: at the same 
time we must be allowed to say, that when 
he has deserted the professed object of his 
book, and more especially when he has 
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deserted the simplicity of style which cha- 
racterized his life of Mr. Fuller ; he has, in 
our humble opinion, failed to convey a 
correct notion of Mr. Hall’s character. We 
cannot, however, refuse our tribute of 
respect to the tone of piety which pervades 
the volume, and which is in such perfect 
harmony with its subject. 

It has been frequently and very justly 
charged as a fault upon works of this order, 
that they bring to light, and give publicity 
to events of private occurrence, and of the 
most trifling character. In this respect we 
must say we think this work exceedingly 
culpable: nor is it one of minor magni- 
tude. There is a species of sacredness in 
the privacy of domestic life, which no man 
has a right to violate; and we are per- 
suaded that the author has not only in- 
curred the charge of indelicacy, but has 
utterly neglected the wishes of Mr. Hall, 
and the feelings of his family and friends, 
in many of the disclosures which he has 
made, They only serve to gratify the 
idle curiosity, and furnish the gossip of a 
class of persons whose amusement it is 
beneath the biographer of such a man to 
contemplate. Some of these the author 
attempts to justify in the following sentences 
which we extract from his preface :— 

“ Some of the anecdotes and minor circumstan- 
ces may to a fastidious taste appear too trivial for 

ublic notice ; and apart by themselves, they would 
ave been so; but nothing pertaining to so great a 
character can pronerly be considered as unimport- 
ant, if it tends to elucidate the peculiar tact and 
genius of the individual; nor has it appeared 
necessary wholly to suppress the painful part of 
the narrative relating to Mr. Hall’s mental malady, 
which in pure and generous minds could produce 
no other feeling than that of the deepest sympathy, 
and of devout gratitude to that wise and merci 
Providence which prevented its recurrence, an 
pees many out a long unclouded day of usefulness 
and peace. Hayley’s censurable folly in attempt- 
ing to conceal what al) the world was before ac- 
quainted with, and the consequences it produced, 
are a sufficient warning against the affectation 
imitating such an example.”—Preface, pp. vi. vii. 

But how, we may ask, do the minute 
details of Mr. Hall’s derangement “ eluci- 
date his peculiar tact and genius ?” and as 
to the sympathy and gratitude of his 
friends, surely the one needs not to be 
excited afresh, and the other we should 
hope can dispense with any such stimulus, 
A moment’s reflection must convince our 
readers of the indelicacy of such statements, 
and of the utter want of analogy in the 
case cited to justify them. For our own 
part, we can only indulge the hope that the 
volume before us will not meet the eye of 
Mr. Hall’s family, until at least the pages 
referred to are expunged, 

We are somewhat surprised to find a 
work whose defects can scarcely be excused by 
the plea of extreme haste, marked by a mul. 
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titude of all kinds of inaccuracies, both in 
int of fact and of style, and py 
lefaced by typographical errors. We can- 
not afford space to specify many, but we 
would direct the author’s notice to the state- 
ment, p. 389: “Scarcely any thing pleased 
him more than the religious exercises of 
others, every way inferior to his own, while 
ia them he found but little satisfaction.” 
In p. 339, Mr. Hall’s fastidiousness is 
stated curiously enough, as the “ true 
sequel to his singular aversion to writing for 
the public.” In another place the conduct 
of a friend of Mr. H., as little characterized 
by infatuation as most persons, is said to 
have arisen from “a singular fatuity.” 
We presume, from ail the circumstances of 
the case, that the author intended to attri- 
bute it to a singular fatality. In one or 
two instances, poetry is spoiled by misquo- 
tation. In p. 344, particularly, two well- 
known lines of Milton are lamentably dis- 
located. 
We are sorry that the scantiness of the 
we can allot to this notice precludes 
the possibility of making any extracts from 
Mr. Morris’s volume; else we should be 
happy to present our readers with some 
new and interesting facts. It is distin- 
guished throughout by much good feeling, 
and an enthusiastic admiration of its illus- 
trious subject, in which we cordially sym- 
pathize. We trust that the alteration of 
some of the more objectionable parts of it 
in another edition will allow of our giving 
it a less qualified recommendation. 


A 


Review.—The Mosaical and Mineral 
' cotagee Illustrated and Compared. 

By Wm. M. Higgins, F.G.S., &c. 
Scoble. London. 1831. 


In casting the eye over the long train of the 
physical sciences, which have been multi- 
plied in these latter days almost beyond 
enumeration, by modern curiosity and mo- 
dern ennui, we observe some which we 
deem very unworthy of the time and labour 
expended in their investigation. We fully 
appreciate the plea, that all knowledge is 
intrinsically valuable, and that even such as 
cannot be turned to an immediate and 
ractical account, is important, as suggest- 
ing analogies, confirming theories, or com- 
pisting our view of the works of nature. 
it this consideration we cannot regard as 
justifying the course referred to. Were 
human life protracted to a much longer 
duration than our threescore years and 
ten, we might with propriety give our 
attention to many subjects, whose claims 
are now beneath our notice ; but limited, 
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as we are, in the term of our existence, and 
invited by the attractions of numerous de- 
partments of philosophy which stand in 
close relation to the true dignity and the 
highest happiness of our nature, we are 
surely guilty of a most wicked caprice, if 
we occupy ourselves in those studies, whose 
connexion even with temporary utility is 
slender, doubtful, or remote. We are refer- 
ring, in these remarks, to those minor 
sciences, which chiefly consist of detail and 
classification, which rarely offer to the student 
an extended view, confining his mind to 
the investigation of minutiz in their con- 
nexion with natural theology, leading him to 
some of those “self-evident truths which,” as 
Corporal Trim says, “ we have the advan- 
tage of hearing every day,” and rewarding 
his diligence with the triumph of Caligula, 
—a pile of shells and pebbles. Solomon, 
indeed, assures us that “there is a time 
for every thing,” and if we must include in 
this declaration the whole tribe of ‘‘ ologies” 
to which we have referred, it seems most 
natural to assign them to that early period 
when the mind is both able and disposed 
to collect facts, though it is incompetent to 
found or to appreciate principles. 

But it must be evident to all, that these 
remarks apply to a very secondary portion 
of the physical sciences. There are some 
departments of nature, the study of which 
presents a worthy exercise to the most en- 
lightened understanding, and contributes to 
ennoble the mind, by leading it to the con- 
templation of great principles, by enhanc- 
ing its respect for those higher powers of 
the human intellect, which can Jay the uni- 
verse under contribution to its knowledge, 
and, above all, to deepen its veneration for 
that Being, who could organize both the 
intellectual and the material worlds with 
the sublime functions of the one, and the 
beautiful adaptations of the other. 

In the first rank of these sciences. stands 
geology, and to this we would invite the 
attention of our readers, by introducing to 
their notice the book named at the head of 
this article. Among other respects in which 
it differs from other works of the same sub- 
ject, is the popular style of its composition. 
It is not written merely for geologists. It 
has none of that empiricism which wraps 
scientific subjects in an obscurity impervious 
to the eyes of the uninitiated ; on the con- 
trary, no one, however ignorant, previously, 
of the theory or the details of geology, can 
rise from the perusal of this little volume, 
without having gained from it much valu- 
able and satisfactory information. But there 
is a much higher and more peculiar excel- 
lence than this attaching to it. In all previous 
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works which have been written with an os- 
tensible view to compare Scripture and 
geology, violence has been done to science 
in order to compel its concurrence with 
Scripture. Its facts, no less than its legi- 
timate deductions, have been disregarded. 
Their authors have found it necessary to 
invent some new-fangled system, denying 
the best corroborated testimony of their 
senses, and distorting the beautiful linea- 
ments of sacred history. In this work, Mr. 
Higgins presents a faithful representation 
of Scripture statements and scientific facts, 
and impugning the accuracy of neither, 
succeeds in shewing their close coinci- 
dence. 

It is somewhat strange that Christian 
writers should ever have suggested a doubt 
as to the validity of arguments thus legiti- 
mately derived. Such, however, has been 
the case, and we accordingly find our 
author candidly stating these suggestions in 
the introductory part of his work, in order 
to meet them with a satisfactory auswer. 
As the importance or uselessness of the 
work is entirely dependent on this prelimi- 
pny question, we wili subjoin the author’s 
argument in his own words :— 


* But there are some persans, who, though they 
admit the inspired character of the Bibie, deubt the 
propriety of attempting to draw a parallel between 
the scriptural representations of the) creation, and 
the discoveries of Geologists, supposing that it is 
unreasonable to expect physical truths in a record 
intended for moral and spiritual purposes. We are 
not a little surprised to find Professor Sedgwick, a 
gentleman of great argumentative talent, and a 
most successful Geologist, maintaining these opi- 
nions. ‘Laws for the government of intellectual 
beings,’ says the Professor, ‘and laws by which 
material things are held together, have not one 
common element to connect them : and to seek for 
an exposition of the phenomena of the natural 
world among the moral destinies of mankind, would 
be as unwise as to look for rules of moral govern- 
ment among the laws of chemical combination.’ 
Geol. Society's Proceedings, p. 207. 

“The question is not whether we ought to expect 
a statement of physical truths in a work intended 
to promote the spiritual welfare of mankind, but 
whether those statements relative to the creation 
of the world, which are given in the Bible, do coin- 
cide with those facts which are discovered by an 
examination of the constitution of the globe itself. 
Those who believe the scriptures to be a divine 
revelation, cannot suppose that the inspired histo- 
rian was permitted to teach falsehood when he 
sketched the outlines of the history of creation. 
Yet the statement is either true or false ; and, if it 
does not accord with the facts of Geology, it is the 
duty of every honest mind toe examine into the 
cause of the contradiction, and to determine for 
itself whether Genesis or Geology be more worthy 
of belief. 

“*In this view of the subject we are supported by 
the authority of Mr. Watson, the able author of 
‘ Theological Institutes,’ ‘It has been replied,’ 
says this divine, ‘that the Bible not being intended 
to teach philosophy, it is not fair to try it by a phi- 
losophical standard ; this, however, cannot be main- 
tained in the case before us, though the observation 
may be pertinent in others. If Moses professes, by 
divine inspiration, to give an account of the manner 
in which the world was formed, he must describe 
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the facts as they occurred.’” Tieol. Inst., vol. i. 
p. 273.—p. 3, 4. 

In the first part of his treatise, Mr. Hig- 
gins puts the reader in possession of the 
leading facts in the science ; in the second 
part, he deduces from them certain conclu- 
sions which constitute theoretical geology ; 
and then compares these conclusions with 
the true reading of the first chapter of Ge- 
nesis, and develops the perfect harmony 
which subsists between them. The key to 
this harmony, is found in the hypothesis 
which the author supports with much plau- 
sibility, that a long period intervened be- 
tween the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, mentioned by Moses, and the com- 
mencement of the six days of subsequent 
and secondary creation, and that during 
that interval many of those events took 
place which are indicated by existing phe- 
nomena, but of which we hear nothing in 
the history of the human race. A few Py 
sages selected from different parts. of his 
last chapter, will give the reader an idea of 
the process by which he arrives at such 
conclusions :— 

‘The history which Moses has given us of the 
creation of the world, and its state till the com- 
mencement of the days, is evidently a mere outline. 
The great object of the Divine Spirit, under whose 
guidance he wrote, was to detail the history of man, 
his character, condition, and prospects. He — 
notwithstanding, furnished us with a few gene: 
facts, which are rather to direct our inquiries than 
to suspend them. Of those particular subjects on 
which he has not treated, we are at perfect liberty 
to form our own opinions. A theory of the forma- 
tion of the earth ought therefore to be only a de- 
tailed description of the Mosaical history, a finished 
picture from the outline sketch which the Jewish le- 
gislator has given us. 

* The first-chapter of G is, which tains all 
that God has revealed concerning the creation, may 
be divided into three periods: first, there is a state- 
ment that the heavens and earth were formed by 
God. There is then a description of the earth pre- 
vious to the days of creation, and afterwards a 
somewhat detailed account of the order in which 
the Almighty furnished the world during the six 
days.”—p. 133, 184. 

After vindicating, by various collateral 
arguments, the position which attributes the 

rimary production of matter to the divine 

ing, Mr. H. proceeds to an exposition 
of the subsequent statements of Moses :— 

“‘ The sacred historian then describes the state of 
the earth at the time which immedia‘ preceded 
the days of creation. The passage should be thus 
rendered: ‘ But the earth was invisible and unfur- 
nished.’ 

“The Hebrew conjunction vau takes a variety of 
significations; and it is only those that are accus- 
tomed to the Hebrew language as their vernacular 
tongue, who can immediately determine its proper 
meaning. Our only method, therefore, of fixing the 
precise signification of this particle is to consult the 
early Jewish rabbins. 

“*This conjunction, to which the elder Michaelis 
assigns thirty-seven different significations, and 
Noldius upwards of seventy, is a particle which 
discharges in the Hebrew language the functions 
of all the conjunctions both copulative and dis- 
junctive; its sense being determinable in each par- 
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ticular case, only by the relation of the context, 
and the practice jus language.” 


of 

it into Greek nearly three 
hundred years before Christ, it is rendered by the 
Greek particle AE, which signifies bué. Josephus 


also, in his hrase of the passage, gives it the 
pens :.‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth, du¢ the latter not coming 


into view, but being hidden in profound darkness. 
Joseph, Ant. Jews, vol.i.p. 1, St. Jerome also un- 

it in the same way; and Grotius and 
others of the more modern commentators coincide 
in the opinion. But at the time when God came 
forth to create man, and to furnish the earth for 
his reception, ‘the earth was invisible and unfur- 


“Mr. Penn’s excellent remarks upon this pas- 
sage have established this translation. ‘That ce- 
lebrated phrase, tohu vabohu, on which fancy and 
system have so largely and unsubstantially built, is 
not of uncertain , a8 has most inconsi- 
derately and unwarrantably been assumed or pre- 
tended; for we find the most ancient interpretation 
of it, as delivered by native translators, uniformly 
the Jewish and Christian 


time ; which prescription constitutes as solid and 
secure an eythane of the primitive signification of 
the terms as the most punctilious criticism founded 
on reason can require or desire in any language. 
Those words which our version, conforming to 
later translators, has rendered ‘without form and 
void,’ are rendered by the oldest Jewish interpreters, 
aoparog cai acaracKevacrog, invisible or un. 
it, and unfurnished or unprovided. So, also, 

they were in ted by the learned Jew, Philo. 
that Josephus, whom Jerome calls ‘a Hebrew 
skilled in sacred learning from his infancy,’ under- 
stood the first of these words to signify invisible, is 
manifest from his it, not coming into 

_ View. And Jerome avowedly regarded this as the 
established ag gy so late as the close of the 
fourth century, for, in his commentary on the for- 
of Isaiah, he says, ‘ In the beginning 

where it is written—but the earth was 
invisible and unfurnished; the other interpreters 
have translated—but the earth was void, and 


nothing. 

“There are two facts which we would deduce 
from this statement by the inspired historian : that 
the world was created at some indefinite period be- 
fore the commencement of the six days; and that it 
was created at once, without the interference of any 


secondary causes. 
“That the inning does not refer to the first 
Saree oses, is certain, for it is not men- 
as a part of the creation in the enumeration 
of that day’s work. But we are, on the contrary, 
that on the first day it was in existence, 
though unfurnished and covered with water. The 
term , therefore, is indefinite, and it may 
refer to the day, or to thousands of years. 
To guesses would be no end, for one would be 
as authorized to assert the truth of his conjecture as 
another; and at last must leave the decision of the 


k 


(s wee | this iod the rocks which are the 
covering of the were, in all probability, formed. 
The ive rocks may have constituted the sur- 
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face of the earth as it came from the hand of the 


Creator; but if did, they have since suffered 
considerable al! . It has been proved in the 
observations wu Geology, that all the 
beds betw: rimitive rocks and the superficial 





- 
gravels were formed before the deluge, and that 
they all resulted from causes similar to those which 

. It is quite incredible that they 
could have been ited in that period which in- 
tervened between the creation of man and the uni- 
versal deluge. It is naturally impossible, we think, 
that so vast a series of jits could haye been 
formed in the time; but if this objection should 
be considered insufficient, we must allow that the 
whole earth was a long time beneath the waters, for 
the beds, with but few exceptions, were 
formed by the sea,‘ and contain animal remains. 
The beds of the and tertiary classes must, 
therefore, have been formed before the creation of 
man, and during that period which intervened be- 
tween the creation of the earth and the beginning of 
the six days. 

“ To this it may be objected, that, as these beds 
contain vegetable and organic remains in great 
abundance, light was absolutely necessary for their 
existence; yet the earth was, at the commence- 
ment of the days, in darkness. This we admit, but 
if any person should wish to draw from this a de- 
duction that the earth had always been in darkness, 
we object to the inference. If this question must 
be left to deduction, there is as much probabili 
that the darkness was casual, as that it began wi 
the earth’s tion, and ined upon it till the 
commencement of the days.”—p. 148 to 150, 


We are sorry that we cannot offer, in the 
limits we prescribe to ourselves, a more 
comprehensive account of the theory which 
Mr. Higgins maintains in this very interest- 
ing volume. If, however, the glimpse we 
have given excites the curiosity of our 
readers to know something more upon the 
subject, we have the pleasure of referrin 
wl recommending them to the work itself, 
They will find it distinguished by that 
happy medium between rash and hasty 
speculation, and undue subjection to hu- 
man authority, which marks the true phi- 
losopher, stamps on all he writes, a 
character which equally excites, deserves, 
and rewards attention, 


mE 
Review.—The Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 





brary. Nubia and Abyssinia. Oliver 
and d, Edinburgh. Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 1833. 


So high a character has the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library obtained, for the captivat- 
ing and instructive nature of its contents, 
and the talent with which it is conducted, 
that its name is now a sufficient passport to 
favour, and almost a guarantee for its excel- 
lence. Characteristic of the present age, (in 
which not only water and air, but even the 
most subtle gasses, are Jaid hold of by the 
hand of science, and compressed within 
small and arbitrary limits,) knowledge 
yielding to improvement is, by the conduc- 
tors of this series, presented to the inquirer 
in a condensed and narrow form, and 
the * sterling bullion” of many volumes 
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brought within the compass of one. Such 
at least is the opinion we have formed of 
it, and of the volume before us in par- 
ticular. 

Nubia and Abyssinia, the Ethiopia of 
former days, present objects of the most 
intense interest to the researches of the 
antiquary, to the recollections of the his- 
torian, and to the contemplation of the 
scholar. That country was evidently the 
first seat, and beheld .the rise of those arts 
which, in traversing the civilized world, 
left the vast monuments of their strength in 
the country of Joseph and Moses, the 
kingdom of the Pharaohs—beautified the 
cities of Greece, adorned the Roman 
capitol and exalted her people, and now 
spreads throughout Europe refinement and 
strength, returning like a faint echo to the 
African shores. It was there too that a 
distorted imagination and a corrupt nature 
originated those superstitions and religious 
rites which formed the groundwork of a 
mythology as disgusting as it was vain, but 
which the poets embellished with ail the 
beauties of their fancy, and rendered fasci- 
nating to the carnal affections of mankind. 
There, however, the christian religion, 
having been received about fifteen hundred 
years ago, is professed by the greatest por- 
tion of its inhabitants, but mixed up with 
strange and heterogeneous ceremonies. 

Of such a country, therefore, every par- 
ticular must be interesting: and the pro- 
prietors of this work have done well to give 
this volume to the world. It is compiled 
by the Rev. Dr. Russell, author of “ View 
of Ancient and Modern Egypt,” to which 
this will prove a valuable supplement and 
companion. The following extract will 
give an insight into the nature of its con- 
tents, and afford a specimen of the pieasing 
style in which it is written; while it will 
shew to the admirers of Johnson that there 
is almost as much truth as fiction in his 
description of “ the happy valley.” 


“* Amhara has always been esteemed one of the 
principal provinces of Abyssinia, and contains a 
numerous as well as brave race of men. Here is the 
famous state-prison of Amba Geshen, which is now 
succeeded by another in the district of Begemder. 
It seems to be com of steep mountains, having 
& cavern, either natural or excavated the hands of 


is a mountainous country, inhabited b 
tribes who are pleased to poonounee kennel y 





whe erable oon ay 7 
e 
wealth in their mines of jroo. Sh sists of 8 
large valley very difficult of access, and which has 
ie occasion to one of the 1 fictions 
A Saractiae of Dae, onsale needs tet 
ince of Damot, a ‘on 
Some, celebrated for gold mines and cattle with 


monstrous horns. Lobo, who dwelt some time there, 
extols it as the most delightful country he had ever 
seen, The air is temperete and healthy, the moun- 
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tains beautifally shaded with trees, without having 
the appearance of wild or Vi 


ian Of sowing and reapieg axe 
Ww. 


common to all seasons of the year; and the le 
scene has the aspect of a » which 
never fails to reward with a most al return the 


labour bestowed upon it.”—p. 96, 97. 

If an Abyssinian were to visit this coun- 
try, and behold the frequency of our grand 
balls, and the eagerness with which our 
maidens and matrons join the giddy throng, 

rolonging their wild antics through the 
ours allotted to repose, he would . think, 
and not without some reason, that our 
dames are with the same demon, 
and afflicted with the same disease, which 
a to visit his own countrywomen. 

F waa find, however, this little differ- 
ence, that the method which they adopt to 
cure, with us only increases the malady. 

Although the following account of the 
disease is not altogether new, we quote it 
for the amusement of our readers. 
is the belief or 


o 
rtain kind of evil spirit, which cannot be expelled 
io other way an by music and denciag. 
t 





expenses of curing it; the first step towards which 
is to procure a learned dofter or 
priest, who the 1 of St. John, and drenches 
the sufferer with cold water for the space of seven 
days—an application that very often proves fatal. A 
more effectual remedy is found to consist in a band 
of tra ad and fifers, a full su 





trump . ar of 
liquor, and an assemblage of juvenile = to 
enjoy these means of hilarity. 

“* Pearce once saw & young woman who had the 
misfortune to be with this disorder, and as 
she was the wife of an intimate friend he xinnes her 


her eyes. 
three mooths in this miserable condition, the husband 
resolved to employ the won 

nsive and inconvenient to him. 


from all his neighbours their silver ornaments, with 
load her 


which to arms, legs, and neck, 
“ The evening this singular experiment was tried, 
our coun attended to give his assistance. 


fies two minutes after the trumpets commenced, 
e ol 
a 


; her head, neck, shoulders, 
moved to the sound of the instru- 
she proceeded 


» though ¢ 
austed ; and whenever 
rest she manifested signs o 
“ Next day, according to 
the cure of this disorder, she was 
ket-place, where several 
respective perfo: 


: 
: 








the music she advanced 
the entra, Where ae was oe 4 Vv 


Tare fame im: able, and 
pete » <n "7 pe manver 


eee, e 
was accomplished, for a this malad 


tion and carried home; and a ia came and _ 
poet her again, as if she had just come into the world 
@ new nature 
eens a ea ceemed SET 
unity o om uaip with the cha- 
Testoristion of des Gems ‘discase. His own wife 


toms; bat having a suspicion 
ment sprang from the weak minds of women, who 
were ied with the display, the rich dresses, and 
music, which accompany the cure, he determined 
not to yield to her fancy, He thought the applica- 
tion of a whip might be attended with a good effect, 





no 
But — was ghey surprise + saad instead < profiting 
ike er joinus 
dent life seemed to become eontinet’ Alarmed 
and grieved at the ~~ of success, he immediately 
consented to pay for the band, the drink, and the 
other apparatus used oa cases ; and the result 
proved a complete reward for his connubial affection. 
One , says be, . T went aa. with a com- 
and kept at a short dis- 
tance, as I was ashamed to go near the crowd. On 
looking stedfastly upon her, —_ dancing og Sod Pome. 
ing, more like a deer thav a human being, | said 
that it was certainly not my wife ; at which my com- 
panion burst into a fit o laughter, from wh ch the 
could scarcely refrain all way home.’ 
Pp. 347 to 350. 

We will now leave it with our readers, 
and conclude by just hinting, that the 
volume comprehends the Civil History, 
Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature and 
Natural History of Nubia and Abyssinia. 

a 


Review.— The Evidences of Christianity, 
in their Extcrnal Division ; exhibited in 
a Course of Lectures delivered in Clin- 
ton Hall, under the Appointment of the 
University of the City of New York. 
By Charles M‘Iivaine, D. D., Bishop 
Ohio, &c. pp.436. Fisher, Son, & Co. 
ndon. 1833. 


We very heartily recommend this volume 
to the attentive perusal of our readers. It 
has for its subject a matter of universal and 
Sy nee interest ; one which loses nothing 

y repetition, and on which every new ray 
of light, and every tittle of corroborative 
evidence, is invaluable. 

It treats, almost exclusively, of the exter- 
nal evidences of Christianity ;—of those 
evidences which weigh most with those 
whose minds are not decided as to the 
authenticity of revelation, and which, being 
of an historical kind, allow the least scope 
for additional confirmation. Notwithstand- 


ing, however, this latter disadvantage, 
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attaching to all works on the subject, we 
consider the one before us as constituting 
an important acquisition to our theological 
literature. It is written in « highly inte- 
resting style, and is exceedingly adapted to 
attract attention by being composed in the 
form of lectures. Though it cannot be said 
to treat upon any new topics, yet it evinces 
considerable originality in discussing and 
developing such as have already been 
started, and is on the whole a work, from 
the perusal of which no unbiassed person 
could rise up under the influence of scep- 
ticism, If any further evidence in its favour 
were needed, we would say, as a guarantee 
of its merits, that it comes out in this coun- 
try under the superintendence of Dr. Gre- 
gory, one of the ablest writers on the evi- 
dences of Christianity which the present 
age has produced. 

It is difficult to abridge an argument, or 
to give an idea of a work of continuous and 
cumulative evidence, by an extract. In- 
stead, therefore, of incurring the hazard of 
doing injustice to the reasoning of the au- 
thor, we choose rather to close this neces- 
sarily brief notice by an extract or two of 
intrinsic value and interest, apart from their 
bearing on the argument. They exhibi- 
the contrast between the deaths of Christ 
tians and Infidels :— 


“ A beautiful exhibition of on effects of the Gospel 
is found in the Narrative of the Loss of the Kent 
me Indiaman, in 1825. The account is given by 

Major M‘Gregor, who was not rendered the less ca- 
so of observing the events he has recorded, or of 

mily bearing his part in the dangers of that awful 
crisis, in consequence of having his soul kept in peace 

y the precious hopes of a disciple of Christ. 

Me While the ship was burning below, and the maga- 
zine was every moment expected to blow up, and not 
a soul, out of more than six hundred, had a thought 
bat of perishing either by fire or the tempest ; while 
some were standing in silent resignation, or -stapid 
insensibility, and others were giveo up to the most 
frantic d ir ; while ‘ some on their knees were ear- 
nestly imp oring with significant gesticulations, and 
in noisy supplications, the mercy of Him whose arm, 
they exclaimed, was at length outstretched to smite 
them ;’ and others had sullenly seated themselves 
direetly over the magazine, that by means of the ex- 
pected explosion a speedier termination might be put 
to their sufferio * Several of the soldiers’ wives 
and children, wha! had fled for sempperney shelter into 
the after cabins, on the upper decks, were engaged in 
prayer, and in reading the scriptures with the ladies, 
some of whom were enabled, with wonderfal self- 

ion, to offer to others those spiritual consola- 
tions, which a firm and intelligent trust in the Re- 
deemer of the world appeared at this awful hour to 
impert to their own breasts. The dignified deport- 
ment of two young ladies in particular formed a spe- 
cimen of natural strength of mind, finely modified by 
christian feeling, that failed not to attract the notice 
and admiration of every one who had an opportunity 
po weneanes it. One yourg gentleman, havin 

oy asked my opinion of the state of the ship, 

cat im that I thought we should be prepa 
sleep that night in eternity ; and I shall never forget 
the peculiar fervour Kw which he replied, e 
pressed my hand in his, My heart is filled with the 

ace of God.’ Comment yg <== only mar such a 

autif al testimony to the blessedness of a gospel 
faith Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
is open on thee; because he trusteth in thee,” 


ed th 
truth of their faith, and its “ability to support ai 
comfort the souls of its dyin Ly Ah! the 
change is like beiog translated e beauty, and 
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fragrance, and joyful promise of spring, into the cold- 
ness Serrenness.an4 gloominess of winter.”’--p.357. 
* No case of a dying unbeliever has been made so 
much of, by way of a set-off to the testimony of 
Christia as that of David Hume. ent 
t of Adam Smith, the narrator, is to put up his 
friend for a comparison with believers. Gibbon says, 
* He died the death ofa pom pone Nothing can 
be affected, more evidently contrived for stage 
effect or, even on infidel principles, more disgraceful 
to such a mind as Hume's, than the manner of his 
death, according to the account ice by his friend. 
He knew his end ‘was near. Whether he was to be 
annihilated, or to be for ever heppy, or for ever mi- 
serable, was a question involved, on his own princi- 
ples, in impenetrable darkness. the tremen- 
dous question to be then decided. Reason and de- 
cency demanded that it shoyld be seriously contem- 
plated. How does he await the approach o eternity ? 
Said Chesterfield (an infidel also,) ‘ When one does 
see death near, let the _or the worst people say 
what they please, it is a serious consideration. ; 
Hume treat it as a serious consideration ’ 
diverting himself! With what? W ith preparin his Eskay 
in Defence of Suicide for a new edition ; mating books 
of amusement ; and sometimes with agame at cards! 
He is diverting himselfagain! With what next? With 


least, grave and thoughtful. 
Why turn off his mind from dea’ 1 
of his writings, and his cards, and his books of 
amusement, and his ing conversations! Was he 
afraid to let his mind settle down quietly and alone 
to the contemplation of all that was at stake in the 
crisis before him ? Whatever the explanation of his 
levity, it was ill-timed, out of taste, mealy pat up; ap 
a piece of over-acting, intended for 

mous fame, to say the best of it. He died ‘ as a fool 
dieth.’ Take his own views, as thus ex 

the end of his Natural History of Religion: ‘ The 
comfortable views exhibited by the belief of futurity 
ut how quickly these 





then, ity had its terrors. 
ystery, hung over his future destiny! Whether he 
was not to be a = of hell for ever, his most 





accurate scrutiny could only P judg : 
nm this tr P » he plays cards, as it 
were, on his coffin-lid! jests about ridiculous fables, 
as he steps down to the momentous uncertainties 
but eternal realities, of the future! If a finger had 
about to receive its sentence, whether to be 
amputated or not, he would at the least have been 
more grave. How far such a death-bed scene is 
honourable to philosophy or infidelity, or fit to be 
with that of millions of Christians, I need 
not say. But this is the fairest aspect of the matter 
on the side of infidelity.”—p. 359 to 361. 
* Shall you to the horrible spectacle of Vol- 
re, in the arms of death, and expecting in a few 
moments to stand at the bar of God. He has just 
returned from a feast of applause in the theatre, to be 
laid on a bed of death, in the agonies of anu braid 





ing, conscience. The physician enters. ‘octor, 
the le of infidelity, with the utmost conster- 
nation, ‘I am abandoned by God and man. I will 


give you half of what I am worth, if you will give 
me six months’ life.’ The phyeicion told him he 
could not live six weeks. ‘ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘1 shall 
$< hell.” His companions in guilt, D‘Alembert, 

erot, and Marmontel, hasten to keep up his cou- 
opie but meet nothin 


at re ch and horror. In 





o' y, and p 
It is sent to the rector of St. Snipice and 
The Abbé 


» erot, and about 
twenty others, cf like character, who beset his a: 
ment, never approach him but to hear their condem- 
nation. ‘ Retire!’ he often exclaims, with execra- 
tions, ‘it is you that have brought me to my present 
state! Begone! I could have done without you all; 
but you could not exist without me! And what a 
wretched glory have you produced me? Then his 
conspiracy comes him, and, alternately su 
plicating and blaspheming, he complains that he + 
indo’ by God and man, and often cries out, 
*Oh Christ! Oh Jesus Christ!’ He is looki 


ng oN 
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from 
ing it * too terrible to be sustained.’ The physicians, 
thunderstrack, retire; declaring ‘the death of th 
impious a Mess nanan ~— ny pan 
pronounces that ‘ the es could give 
Saint idea of those of Vanes 364, 365. < 
—~+—_—_ 





BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Sermons on the Hinderances of Prac- 
tical Godliness, by Matthew Henry, Re- 
ligious Tract Society,) are published for 
the first time from his manuscript. They 
are sixteen in number, and the subjects 
upon which they treat are laid out in a 
clear and forcible manner. The 
is occasionally quaint, but never involved 
or obscure. The name of their author is a 
sufficient guarantee for their worth, while 
their price (a fraction more than a penny 
each) is a considerable recommendation. 

2. The Scrap Book, by the author of 
Elizabeth Allen, &c. (Seeley, London,) 
has a very elegant exterior, and contains a 
variety of articles in prose and verse, gene- 
rally a page or two in length, which are 
chiefly of a religious character. Several 
of the prose articles are interesting, but few 


are of very great im ieces 
in verse are not of a Figh order, elie salto 
creditable to the piety than the poetic 
genius of the author. We observe, that 
the term imputed righteousness is used 
several times. It will, nevertheless, form a 
very pretty little Christian present. 

3. The Prodigal, or Youth Admonished, 
in a brief View of our Lord’s Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, by J. Thornton, (West- 
ley and Davis, London,) adds to the num- 
ber of works of sterling value for the im- 
provement of the rising generation. The 
subject is ably handled, and the comparison 
well preserved throughout. The evils of 
prodigality, infidelity, and vice, in refer- 
ence to this world and the next, are em- 
phatically stated, and the vital doctrines of 
the gospel seriously enforced. We wish 
that such books as this were more widely 
circulated among young men ; and recom- 
mend all who are going to cross the ocean, 
to provide themselves with this and simi- 
lar books, not only to beguile the tedium 
of the voyage, but to instruct the mind on 
the most important subjects. 

4. On Spirituality of Mind, by Joseph 
Fletcher, D.D., (Westley and Davis, 
London,) was first published as a sermon, 
but is now put into its present form for 
more general circulation. It is an admi- 
rable exposition of the subject. The origin 
of spiritual-mindedness; its characteristic 
indications ; the means of promoting it; 
and its importance, are treated of with 
great clearness, energy, and spirituality. 
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5. The Young Christian ; or, a Familiar 
Illustration of the Principles of Christian 
Duty, by Jacob Abbott, (Religious Tract 
Society,) and, 

6. same, with a Preface and Cor- 
rections, by the Rev. J, W. Cunningham, 
M.A., (Seeley, London,) are different edi- 
tions of a most valuable American work. 
The latter is far superior to the former, . 
typography and general appearance ; an 
has Sur" desided “poctunnaee for its punc- 
tuation, &e. but the forraer is more suited 
to the pockets of the poor. A young 
Christian wili scarcely find a more useful 
assistant. 

7. Anecdotes ; the Holy Scriptures, 
(Religious Tract Society,) contains many 
interesting incidents relative to the Bible, 
under various heads, such as ‘ historical 
facts in reference to the Scriptures ;’ ‘ Facts 
illustrative of the need of the Scriptures.’ 
*The blessed effects produced by the Scri 
tures;’ ‘Instances of attachment to t 
Scriptures,’ &c. Young persons should 
read such books as this. 

8. Family Classical ae Nos. 
XXXVIII. and XL. (Valpy, London,) 
though not in consecutive order, shew us 
that the spirited publisher is determined to 
redeem his pledge for the style of ‘ getting 
up. The first of these contains the 
remainder of the Iliad, and the commence- 
ment of the Odyssey—Pope’s Translation. 
The latter ends with book IX. of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, translated by Dryden, 
Pope, Congreve, Addison, and others. 


I 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Dr. Forster, in his highly useful work 
entitled an Encyclopedia of Natural Phe- 
nomena, has divided the year into six sea- 
sons instead of four, as being more agree- 
able to the phenomena of nature: these 
seasons he has respectively termed the 
Primaveral, Vernal, Solstitial, Aestival, Au- 
tumnal, and Brumal; and he has also 
given the mean time of their commence- 
ment, viz. the Primaveral on or about 
February the 2d; the Vernal about the 
6th of April ; the Solstitial about June 11th ; 
the Astival about the 15th of July; the 
Autumnal about the 29th of September ; 
and the Brumal about the 8th of December. 
The reason for introducing these seasons to 
the notice of the reader is this; in our 
fature observations, instead of giving the 
mean temperature for each month regularly, 
we shall give the mean temperature of each 
season. 

In the course of the writer’s observations, 


_ he has noticed that these seasons may be 
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further divided into smaller portions ; and 
these portions appear to be regulated by 
two distinct classes of phenomena. The 
first of these consist of certain changes in 
the wind : the aerial currents may be divided 
into two portions ; those from the south-west, 
and those from the north-east; the boun- 
daries between these portions are the south- 
east, and north-west points. For some 
length of time, the direction of the wind may 
be from the south-western hemisphere ; it 
may then be observed to shift round to the 
north-eastern hemisphere; and the time 
during which it blows from either of these 
pense ge may be termed an anemonal 
period. The commencement of each sea- 
son appears to be identical with the com- 
mencement of an anemonal period. 

Another circumstance that appears to 
govern the commencement of a season is 
the established weather that accompanies an 
anemonal period : it frequently happens, that 
when the anemonal periods change, the 
weather is unsettled ; and this unsettled state 
of the weather sometimes continues during 
a whole period, and on some occasions 
through a great portion of a season: at 
other times, one division of a season is 
attended throughout with fine weather, but 
still at every change of the anemonal pe- 
riods a corresponding change in the 2tmos- 
gg is noticed by a change in the clouds, 

. We shall therefore, in the future obser- 
vations, in addition to the mean temperature 
of the seasons, point out the anemonal 
periods, together with the weather and other 
natural phenomena connected therewith, 

In closing these preliminary observations, 
we shall give a brief account of the last 
Primaveral and Vernal seasons. Each of 
these seasons were resolved by natural phe- 
nomena into two distinct parts, which in 
these instances may be termed early and 
late. The early Primaveral extended from 
the commencement of February, to the 
early part of March, and was patticularly 
noted for its mildness. Mr. Veall the me- 
teorological correspondent to the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, residing at Boston, has 
ascertained that last February was the mild- 
est that has occurred for seven years; and 
also" that there was more humidity than in 
any February during the same period. The 
late Primaveral extended to the end of 
March, and was noted for its inclemency. 
Mr. V. also found March to be colder than 
any preceding March that had occurred for 
seven years. The early Vernal extended 
from the beginning to the end of April, and 
was generally showery : and the late Vernal 
occupied the whole of May; this part was 
particularly dry, rain having fallen on one 
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day only, between May 3rd and June 1st, 
inclusive. Jn our next, we shall give the 
mean temperature of the late Vernal, the 
number of anemonal periods observed 
therein, &c. 

i 


ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Concluded from p. 294.) 
EccLEsIASTICAL KNOWLEDGE SOcIETY. 
Tue Fourth Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held in the great room of the City of 
London Tavern, on Wednesday evening, 
May Ist, and was most numerously attended. 

A. Pellatt, Esq. in the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Cox, one of the Secretaries, 
read the Report. It alluded to the diffusion 
of its pamphlets on Church polity and history, 
as having much informed the public mind, 
established Dissenters in their principles, and 
led the community to entertain juster views 
of the purity of the Christian dispensation. 
It condemned the civil disabilities under 
which Dissenters at present labour, only on 
account of their religious views, and declared 
that the simple object of this Society was to 
complete that Reformation which had been 
so long retarded by the worldly-minded 
spirit of a secular Church. The Society had 
published no less than 41 pamphlets on dif- 
ferent subjects, many of which had passed 
through several editions, and all of them had 
been circulated to a great extent. 

A. Pellatt, Esq. J. Brown, Esq. Rev. J. E. 
Giles, Rev. J. Burnet, Rev. R. Ainslie, 
F. Edwards, Esq. H. Thompson, Esq. and 
Dr. Bennett, addressed the meeting. 


‘Society FoR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY 
AMONGST THE JEWS. 

On Friday, May 3d, the annual meeting of 
this Society was held in Exeter Hall, Strand. 
The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in the 
chair. The children under the protection of 
the Society, who were present on the plat- 
form, were seventy. The Report stated, that 
the cause was gaining ground, both as re- 
spected the growing interest for the conver- 
sion of the Jews, and also the encouragement 
given by the Jews themselves. The receipts 
of the Society for the last year were £1,100, 
being less than those of the previous year by 
£461. This was accounted for from the cir- 
cumstance of many of the country auxiliary 
Societies being unvisited. The Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, J. P. Plumptre, Esq. M.P., and 
several other gentlemen, addressed the meet- 
ing. 


Book Society ror PROMOTING RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE AMONG THE Poor. 

The eighty-third Anniversary of this Insti- 
tion was held in Exeter Hall, on Friday 
evening, May 3d. Mr. Alderman Wilson was 
called to the chair. 
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The Rev. R. H. Shepherd read the Report. 
Several sterling works of the most eminent 
and useful of the old divines had been 
reprinted at low prices. The number of 
books circulated in the course of the past 
year was 23,500, being an increase of 7,500 
beyond the circulation of the year preceding. 
Many of these books had reached as far as 
the antipodes: and there was no quarter of 
the globe in which they might not be found. 
The sales of books had considerably increased 
also. The gratuitous -supplies and assist- 
ances towards the establishment of Village 
Libraries, had not been at all equal to the 
demands forwarded to the Committee, be- 
cause of the state of the funds. On the 
necessity of meeting such demands, however, 
it dwelt with considerable emphasis, on 
account of the great progress of education, 
and the importance of supplying the appetite 
thus excited with wholesome and salutary 
food. While such vast sums were raised for 
the millions of perishing heathen, the millions 
of our native population ought not to be 
overlooked, It was highly desirable to afford 
assistance to pastors and missionaries, as well 
as to villages and poor churches; and for 
this purpose, the co-operation of Christians of 
all denominations was earnestly requested. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson, The Rev. T. Timp- 
son, Rev. E. A. Dunn, Rev. G. Evans, Mr. 
J. C. Evans, J. Payne, Esq. J. Smith, Esq. 
Mr. Royston, Rev. A. Bell, Rev. T. Bradshaw, 
Rev. R. H. Shepherd, and Rev. G. Pritchard 
addressed the meeting. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL Socrery. 

The Twenty-eighth General Meeting of this 
Institution was held in Exeter Hall on Mon- 
day, May 6th. Lord John Russell in the 
chair. 

Henry Dunn, Esq. said, that he should read 
but a very brief abstract of the Report upon 
that occasion. The Institution, though not 
under its present name, had been founded for 
a quarter of a century; and by its diffusion of 
scriptural and useful knowledge, it had been 
the means of correcting much evil, and of 
effecting a great change in public opinion as 
to the utility of a moral and religious edu- 
cation. A respectful tribute was paid to the 
memory of the late Rev. Rowland Hill, who 
had been an active member of the Committee 
for nearly twenty years, and one of whose 
last acts was to send a spontaneous donation 
to the funds of the Society. (Hear.) The 
Central School, in the Borough, was in a 
flourishing state, and reflected high credit on 
the superintendent, Mr. Crossley. Sixty- 
three candidates had been admitted, to learn 
the system; fifty-one had been appointed to 
the charge of Schools; eight Schools had 
been supplied with teachers ; fifteen mission- 
aries had applied, to obtain an insight into 
the system. The Foreign operations of the 
Society were next noticed. In France the 
government began to be fully alive to the 
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importance of a moral and religious edu- 
cation, and were disposed to promote the 
system of mutual instruction: 1581 Schools 
had been opened, and 2,900,000 children 
were receiving their benefits. Scriptural 
truth was decidedly advancing in France; 
large supplies of Bibles and Testaments had 
been granted by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; and 40,000 copies of the 
Scriptures were ordered to be printed by the 
council of instruction. (Hear.) Greece was 
the object of anxious solicitude, as the point 
from which the Word of God would one day 
go forth to the surrounding nations. In the 
Tonian Isles there were 127 Schools for boys, 
in which 4962 were instructed daily. A 
foundation for all that was lovely, honest, 
and of good report, was likely to laid in 
Greece by the moral and religious education 
of its young female population, (Cheers.) 
Throughout Asia Minor, scriptural instruction 
was rapidly spreading; and on the site of the 
decayed churches of Asia, Schools were now 
in active operation. In Southern and West- 
ern Africa, various Schools among the Hot- 
tentots were in a thriving state. Schools 
had been recently established in Macarthy’s 
Island, for the benefit of the Foulah tribes. 
In adverting to Sierra Leone, honourable 
mention was made of Mrs. Hannah Kilham, 
who up to the latest period of her life had 
cheerfully encountered dangers, in order to 
facilitate the welfare of the barbarous tribes 
of the West, and to prepare the way for the 
civilization of Africa. The Report concluded 
by stating, that the finances of the Society 
were altogether inadequate to meet the de- 
mands constantly made upon it, and strongly 
urged the necessity of an increase of annual 
subscribers. The income of the Society dur- 
ing the past year amounted to £2978. 10s. 6d., 
its expenditure to £3212. 11s. 7d. 

Rev. J. W. i 





Burnet, Mr. France, and Lord John Russeli 
addressed the meeting. 


Port or Lonpon anpD BETHEL UNION 
Sociery. 

The Annual Meeting of the friends and 
supporters of this institution was held at the 
City of London Tavern, on Monday, May 6th. 
i Right Hon. Lord Mountsandford in the 

é. 

The! Rev. E. Muscutt read the Report, 
which opened with regretting the death of 
Lord Gambier, many years the president of 
the Society; and proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the operations of the Society during 
the past year. Very encouraging information 
had been received from various foreign parts, 
relating to the Bethel meetings and their 
beneficial influence among the sailors, and 
the inhabitants of the coasts off which they 
had been held. Dr. Morison, of China, re- 


ported, that the American Sailors’ Society had 
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sent a chaplain thither to attend to the sea- 
men of all nations frequenting that port. 
Bethel meetings at home had been constantly 
held, and well attended. The floating chapel 
was still supplied gratuitously by various 
ministers: 4067 sailors had attended public 
worship on board, and nearly an equal num- 
ber of general hearers. 987 books, and 34 
Bibles and Testaments, had been distributed 
by this Society among seamen. There were 
220 children receiving instruction in the day- 
schools at Wapping. The patronage of the 
Merchants Seamen’s Orphan Asylum had 
been considerably augmented ; the institution 
had received 48 boys and 24 girls during the 
five years of its existence. The Sailor's 
Magazine had been discontinued on account 
of the low state of the funds. The Report 
concluded by calling on the religious public 
for increased support. 
a Rev. John Clayton, Capt. Smith, 
» Rev. W. Hodgson, Rev. C. Hy att, 
w Manning, Esq., Capt. Orton, R. H. Mar. 
ten, Esq. G. Jackson, and others, addressed 
the meeting. 


InIsH EVANGELICAL Society. 

The nineteenth general meeting of this 
Society was held at Finsbury Chapel, Moor- 
fields, on Tuesday evening, May 7th, Thos. 
Walker, Esq. in the chair. 

The Rev. A. Tidman then read an abstract 
of the Report. The agents of the Society, it 
stated, had been much honoured by God in 
the prosecution of their righteous and holy 
cause, and, amidst the prevalence of a dread- 
ful pestilence, their lives had been preserved. 
A rapid sketch was given of the stations 
occupied, the number of agents employed, 
the nature of the labours in which they had 
been engaged, and the success which had 
attended their varied exertions. By means 
of preaching and scripture reading, many 
congregations had been raised, and Christian 
churches formed. Schools had been estab- 
lished both for children and adults ; bibles 
and tracts had been distributed, and great 
attention had been excited. As to the funds, 
there had been a falling off to the amount 
of £450. Ireland, amidst her own deep 
poverty, had done what she could ; and Scot- 
land had not been backward to shew its 
regard to the good cause. Some of the 
auxiliaries in England also had done well, 
though as to many churches, especially in the 
metropolis, the hopes of the committee had 
been greatly disappointed. It was earnestly 
hoped, that while the mercy of Britain was 
extended to the wants of another hemisphere, 
it would not allow those who were so near 
home to remain in ignorance. Six millions 
of the inhabitants of Ireland were in awful 
ignorance, and under the influence of de- 
basing superstitions. Success had attended 
the exertions which had been made, and 
there was every encouragement to renewed 
efforts, and to fervent prayer. The foe to be 
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subdued was powerful, but the means em- 
ployed were peaceful, and the triumph was 
sure. Prophecy depicted the final over- 
throw of the accursed system by which 
Ireland was enthralled, and the Prince of 
peace would claim her as his own. The in- 
come of the Society amounted to 3096/. 18s.9d. 
and the disbursements to £3098. 18s. 10d. ; 
there were engagements and debts to the 
amount of £600, and £500 stock had been 
sold out. Congregational collections were 
very strongly urged. 

The Rev. G. Clayton. Rev. D. Stuart, 
Josiah Conder, Esq., Rev. John Burnet, 
Rev. Dr. Styles, and Rev. Dr. Morison ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


Home Missionary SOCIETY. 

On Tuesday, May 14th, the public meeting 
was held in Exeter Hall, which began to fill 
at an early hour. 

Thomas Thompson, Esq., the treasurer, in 
the chair. 

The Rev. Mr. Henry, of Tooting, then 
read a brief abstract of the Report of the 
operations of the Society during the past 
year. The debt which had so long em- 
barrassed the Society had been liquidated, 
and some new stations had been occupied ; 
four especially were named, one in the 
vicinity of Bridport in Dorsetshire, one at 
Twyford in Berkshire, one at Brixham in 
Devon, and one at Sutton Colefield ia War- 
wickshire. Some stations from which the 
missionaries had been withdrawn were re- 
opened. At Market Bosworth, Bicester, and 
some other places, Christian churches had 
been formed, and regular pastors settled. 
Several instances, had occurred, in which the 
utility of a union between the auxiliaries 
of the Society and county associations, had 
been illustrated. The counties were then 
named in alphabetical order, and one station 
was selected from each as a specimen of the 
general progress of the labours of the Society. 
Preaching had been introduced, schools estab- 
lished, and many works of piety and benevo- 
lence set\on foot, in places where the labours of 
no regular minister were at all encroached 
upon. An acknowledgment was made of aid 
received from the Tract Society, and various 
Bible Auxiliaries, as well as to several ladies 
who had contributed works of various kinds 
for the benefit of the funds. The receipts 
of the Society had amounted to £4947, 
leaving but a very small balance in the 
hands of the treasurer, to meet all the ex- 
penses of the coming year. 

The principal speakers were, T. Thompson, 
Esq., the Rev. John Clayton, Rev. J. Sebree, 
Rev. Dr. Morison, Rev. Mr. Luke, Rev. Dr. 
Bennett, and Rev. J. E. Good. 


BRITISH AND ForeEIGN TEMPERANCE 
Socirery. 
The annual meeting of the supporters of 
this institution was held at Exeter Hall, on 
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Tuesday, May 21. The assembly was nu- 
merous, and of the highest respectability. 
A few minutes after twelve o’clock, the Lord 
Bishop of London appeared on the platform, 
and was warmly greeted. His Lordship 
having taken the chair as President, 

The Secretary read the Report, of which 
the following is an abstract— 

“ By the instrumentality of the Society’s 
agents, ninety Auxiliary Societies have been 
established during the year; and the infor- 
mation diffused by lectures and public meet- 
ings has led to the formation of numerous 
other associations in many parts of the 
country. Mr. Moore has been engaged as 
an agent, whose chief duty is to establish 
societies in the several divisions of the ca- 
pital, and bring those already formed into a 
more vigorous state of organization, The 
number of societies in England, including 
the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, 
which have been reported to the Parent Insti- 
tution, is 301, being an increase, upon those 
reported last year, of 206; and this number 
does not include numerous Congregational 
and other associations, existing in connexion 
with several of the auxiliaries. The number 
of individuals who have joined these institu- 
tions in England, and the islands already 
mentioned, is 53,453, being an increase in 
the number reported during the year, of 
31,408. The number of tracts printed, dur- 
ing the year, is 505,000, making the total of 
those issued from the press, in London alone, 
since the commencement of the Society, 
1,500,000. Your committee receive the 
highest encouragement from the testimony 
of ministers of the gospel at home and 
abroad, showing the connexion that exists 
between the success of this Society and the 
progress of religion. So powerfully has this 
been felt by many of the missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society, that they have 
exerted themselves to promote the establish- 
ment of Temperance Societies; and your 
committee have the pleasure of stating, that 
Societies are already formed in South Africa, 
Caledon institution, Pecaltsdorp, Hankey, 
Witenhage, Port Elizabeth, Theopolis, Gra- 
ham’s Town, and Philippolis. In the course 
of the year, your committee have received 
the gratifying intelligence, that two indi- 
viduals have relinquished the spirit trade 
from conscientious motives ; Mr. John Fowler, 
a highly respectable wine and spirit mer- 
chant, at Melksham, Wiltshire; and Mr. 
John Bockett, a rectifying distiller, in the 
metropolis. Four vessels sail from Sunder- 
land without being supplied with spirits by 
the owners. The Staindrop, Capt. Harrison, 
‘on her return home from Archangel, last 
year, encountered a heavy gale, accompanied 
by a severe storm of snow. The crew were 
supplied with hot coffee, and they acknow- 
ledged that it answered better than spirits, 
to which they had been formerly accus- 
tomed. The same vessel sailed the last month 
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to Gottenburgh without spirits, having an 
allowance of dried fruit, coffee, &c. instead.’ 
With regard to Ireland, which must always 
have a peculiar claim on the sympathies of 
the British people, the committee have re- 
cently received intelligence that two hundred 
ministers of religion, in the province of 
Ulster, have enrolled their names as members 
of the Society. A highly interesting meet- 
ing was held on the 26th of February, the 
day of simultaneous meeting, in the Capitol 
at Washington; when a Society was organ- 
ized, entitled, ‘The American Congressional 
Society.’ The object of this Society is stated 
to be, ‘ by example and kind moral influence 
to discountenance the use of ardent spirit, 
and the traffic in it, throughout the com- 
munity.’ The Society is to consist of mem- 
bers and ex-members of Congress, and officers 
of the United States government, civil and 
military. An account has been received 
from the Cape of Good Hope of an interest- 
ing meeting of the Kat River Temperance 
Society, which was addressed by twenty-three 
of the natives, all of whom adduced in- 
stances of the evils of intemperance, and 
many spoke of the advantages which they 
themselves had enjoyed by joining the So- 
ciety, or of the benefits which had resulted to 
others. At Calcutta, the principle of Tem- 
perance Societies has been brought into 
operation. A meeting took place at the 
governor’s house, in Fort William, for the 
purpose of forming a Temperance Society in 
the Presidency division of the army. The 
Venerable Archdeacon Corrie presided. The 
designation of the Society is, ‘The Parent 
Temperance Society of the Bengal Army ;” 
and it is designed that the residents at all 
military stations, and all King’s and Com- 
pany’s European artillery and native regi- 
ments, be invited, with the sanction of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, to form 
branch Societies. At the close of last year, 
your Committee were compelled to suspend, 
in part, the operations of the Society’s 
agents, owing to a total want of funds. 
Their efforts were for some time almost con- 
fined to laborious endeavours to obtain 
pecuniary support. It is owing to extra- 
ordinary exertions that the balance in the 
hands of the treasurer on the !st of April 
was £569. 17s. 10d., a sum not more than 
sufficient to meet the engagements into 
which the Society has entered. Your 
Committee have thankfully to acknowledge 
the kind liberality of Mr. Bagster, who has 
placed at their disposal the sum of £119. 
9s. 3d.,—being the profit accruing from the 
printing of the Society’s tracts and monthly 
periodical, the ‘ Temperance Herald;’ by 
which means the C ittee are enabled to 
send grants of tracts to various parts of the 
world. It is a striking fact, that, although 
since the year 1830 taxes have been remitted 
to the amount of at least £4,000,000, yet the 
official returns of last year exhibit an increase 
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in the poor’s rate throughout England and 
Wales. When it is considered that the 
annual consumption of ardent spirits may be 
computed at little short of 30 millions of 
gallons, and that the enormous sum of nearly 
£20,000,000 is expended every year on an 
article which operates with a fatal certainty 
in augmenting pauperism and crime, the 
conclusion cannot be avoided, that intem- 
perance is the mighty evil which oppresses 
the energies and impairs the resources of the 
country. And your Committee trust that an 
Institution whose object is the preservation 
of human life, and the overthrow of a most 
destructive popular delusion, will not be 
regarded with indifference either by the 
friends of humanity or the lovers of truth.” 
The Bishop of London, Lord Henley, the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, (of America,) J. J. Gurney, 
Esq., the Bishop of Winchester, Rev. John 


Clayton, and others addressed the meeting. 
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Hints to Housewives.—Vessels intended to contain a 
liquid at a higher temperature than the surrounding 
medium, and to keep that liquid as long as possibly 
at the highest temperature, should be constructed of 
materials which are the worst radiators of heat. 
Thas, tea-urns and tea-pots are best adapted for their 
purpose when constructed of polished metal, and 
worst when constructed of black porcelain. A black 

rcelain tea-pot is the worst conceivable materia! 

r that vessel, for both its material and colour are 
good radiators of heat, and the liquid contained in it 
cools with the greatest ible rapidity. On the 
other hand, a bright metal tea-pot is best adapted for 
the purpose, cause it is the worst radiator of heat, 
and, therefore, cools as slowly as ible. - 
lished silver or brass tea-urn is better adapted ito 
retain the heat of the water than one of a dull brown 
colour, such as is most commonly used. A tin kettle 
retains the heat of water boiled in it more effectually 
if it be kept clean and polished, than if it be allow: 
to collect the smoke and soot, to which it is exposed 
from the action of the fire. When coated (with this, 
its surface becomes rough and black, and is a power- 
ful radiator of heat. A set of polished fire-irons may 
remain for a long time in front of a hot fire without 
receiving from it any increase of temperature beyond 
that of the chamber, because the heat radiated by 
the fire is all reflected by the polished surface of the 
irons, and none of it is absorbed ; but, if a set 
rough, unpolished irons were similarly placed, they 
would become speedily hot, so that they could not 
be used without inconvenience, The polish of fire- 
irons is, therefore, not merely a matter of ornament, 
bat of use and convenience. The rough, unpolished 
poker, sometimes used in a kitchen, becomes qeeny 
so hot that it cannot be held without pain. close 
stove, intended to warm an apartment, should not 
have a polished surface, for in that case it is one of 
the worst radiators of heat, and nothing could be 
contrived more unfit for the purpose to which it is 
applied. On the other hand, a rough, unpolished 
surface of cast iron, is favourable to radiation, and 
a fire in such a stove will always produce a most 
powerful effect.—Casinet Cyclopadia, 

Scotchmen.—It is said that a Scotchman returning 
home, after some years’ residence in England, being 
asked what he thought of the English, answered :— 
“* They ha'e na ower muckle sense, but they are an 

aia 2 2, live amang ;”” — would Mg 
ave story, if it were not render > 
by the incredible cir it of the Sc 
going back. They would be the best le in the 
wi , if there was nobody but ves to give 
them a character.—Crotchet Castle. 

Travellers —Al\i travelling has its advantages. If the 
passenger visits better countries, he may learn to 
ag | his by and La hay hg praripe Dom toa 
worse, he may learn to enjoy it.—Johnson’s Journey to 
the Hebrides. 

Singularities of the Weather.—Some singuler facts 
are connected with the winter that has just > 
As little of severe weather has been felt im this 
country as under more northern skies. The merry 
tone of the lark was heard in Denmark in the begin- 
ning of March ; nor has there been any intense cold 
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in the north of Russia, At St. Petersburgh the ther- 
mometer so low as 18} bat for a single 
day; and the whole season has hitherto proved 
mild. The centre of Europe has expe- 
rienced bat litde cold weather, and still less snow ; 
even in Prussia scarcely a flake has been seen. The 
south, however, exhibits a singularly inverted con- 
trast to its usual temperature ; and the midland of 
Asia seems to have been the rallying point of cold. 
Turkey in Europe, too, has no affected in a similar 
way ; at Odessa severe weather has prevailed without 
ion ; and the Ottoman Monitor tells us, that 
Torkey in Asia has been such as to have 
greatly contributed to the suspension of military ope- 
rations. In Persia, and the southern provinces of 
the Russian empire, it is said to have been altogether 
unprecedented in its severity. Such a thing as winter 
is known by name only, in Teflis and Erivan, where 
the roses bloom in the month of January ; but this 
ear the cold has been more intense than was ever 
It in the north of Europe.—Salisbury Journal. 


Ancient Bedstead.—The lovers of curiosities would 
find a great treat in the inspection of a bedstead in 
the furniture store of Mr. Dale’s warehouse, in 
Andover. By the date, rudely cut on the cornice, 
it appears to have been made by 2 subject of queen 
Elizabeth, and the beautiful carving reflects great 
credit on the artizan of that day. The bedstead is 
formed entirely of English oak, and being con- 
structed before the invention of bedstead screws, is 
curiously put together. From the circumference of 
the posts (upwards of halfa yard) we should judge 
the weight to be a quarter ofaton. A watch-hook 
of Charlies I. is attached to it.—Saliséury Journal. 


Absorption of the Skin.—Mavy facts testify the action 
of cutaneous or external absorption. It is proved by 
direct experiment, that the human hand is capable of 
imbibing, in a quarter of an hour, an ounce and a 
half of warm water; which, for the whole body, is 
at the rate of six or seven pounds per hour. Au inte- 
resting narrative is on record, of & ship's crew, who 
were ex at sea for several days in an open boat ; 
they bad consumed all their water ; they had no flui 
of any kind which they could drink; they soon 
began to suffer from thirst; the feeling at length 
became intolerable, and the drinking of sea-water 
was found only to increase its intensity. When nearly 
exhausted, they were exposed, during several hours, 
to a heavy shower of rain. As soon as their clothes 
became thoroughly wet, their thirst began to abate, 
and before the rain had ceased their thirst was gone. 
They did not fail to profit by this experience. From 
this time each man, as soon as he began to feel 
thirsty, dipped his shirt in the sea-water and wore it 
next to his skin, which had invariably the same effect 
of removing his thirst ; the absorbents taking up the 
particles of water, but rejecting the saline matter dis- 
solved in it.— Penny Cyclopedia. 


Flattery.— During Mungo Park's travel to the 
Niger, he had an interview with the king of Bon- 
dou’s wives, most of whom were young and hoend- 
some, wearing on their heads ornaments of gold and 
beads of amber. They were much struck with the 
whiteness of his skin, and the prominency of his 
nose, and insisted that both were artificial : the first, 
they said, was produced, during his infancy, by 
dipping him in milk, and his nose by being pinched 
every day till it had acquired its present unnatural 
appearance. Mr, Parke, without disputing his own 
deformity, paid them compliments by expressing his 
admiration of the Flosey jet of their skins, and the 
lovely depression of their noses ; when they informed 
him that “ honey-mouth, (that is, flattery,) was not 
esteemed in Bondou : yet notwithstanding their appa- 

i ibility to pli they presented 
him with some honey and some fish, afterwards. 
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Stilton Cheese.—This delicious cheese may be made 
by the following process. To the new milk of the 
cheese-making morning add the cream from that of 
the eee evening, together with the rennet, 
watching the full se: tion of the curd, which must 
be removed from the whey without breaking, and 
placed in a hoop that will receive ii without much 
Pressure. ‘he cheese, as it dries, will shrink up, and 
must, therefore, be placed from time to time in a 
tighter hoop, and turned daily, until it requires the 
proper degree of consistence for use or keeping. 


Battles and Loves q. Leeches.—“* The effect of full 
bellies in promoting harmony and tranquillity is won- 
serseny ap mt. Radicalism and terrorism have 
been chok by cheap bread. French author, 
pe al a iesaly Ley we ss the same fact is true 
of leeches,— As long as these little water serpents- 
find A, - blood of man or they live in 

© on i 
their Yied, nine, ton 
as fourteen ina i 

usted their stoc 


cavnibals, ag | A y whee ng the 
causes (says this physician) which augment vy: 
much the mortality oF leeches, must be placed those 
battles (of course they are naval battles, though the 
hysician has not described their Nelson or their Van 
romp,) which they fight when they are too numer- 
ous in the same vessel, or when their food is not 
sufficient ; the weakest fall, and the others feed on 
them. To obviate this inconvenience, it was found 
only necessary to fplace them in a large reservoir, 
supplied with a ‘stream of fresh water. When the 
winter came, like Laplanders, they buried themselves 
in the mud; and when the returning* warmth of 
spring brought them forth, they were attended with 
@ great number of young ones. Holes were found in 
the sides of the reservoir, and in each of these was 
deposited a cocoon of an oval form, and as large as 
the cocoons of the silk-worms. They were of the 
texture outside, and had the appearance of very fine 
sponge. Several of them were opened ; some were 
fonnd empty, and their interior was compact and 
polished, as if cove a coat of v ; others 
were filled with a transparent and homogeneous jelly, 
In the most advanced, nine, ten, and even fourteen 
young leeches were found.”— letin des Sciences 
Lechnologiques.—Chemist, 


Immediate Extinction of Colonial Slavery.—What is 
meant by immediate emancipation’? The following 
is the answer to this question, which has been pub- 
lished as the explanation of the Anti-slavery party :— 
The right of property in man must be entirely for 
ever extinguished. No third party must be allowed 
to interfere between man and his Maker. Freedom 
of conscience, and personal liberty, without which 
freedom of conscience cannot exist, must secured 
upon solid foundations. That accountableness to 
himself which the Creator has im d upon every 
created being, must not be controlled by any human 
power. This, in our view, implies the removal of 
every restraint a wey (not essential to the well- 
being of esclety:} at it is not inconsistent with the 
rigorous enforcement of every obligation which 
members of society owe to each other, We therefore 
insist upon the necessity of substituting, for the pre- 
sent authority of the master, a system of legal con- 
straint, of equal, if not superior vigour ; and of main- 
taining that system by regulations of police, as severe 
as the case may require. Ina word, we would abo- 
lish slavery, but we would establish law. We would 
supersede the private cart-whip, and replace it by the 
magisterial tread-mill. The magistrate, and not the 
irresponsible owner, must be the judge of what shall 





offence ; and a jury, not an overseer, must 
jreseuaes whether such offence has been comm: 

he protection, as well as the punishment of law. 
must also be administered by hority equally 





removed from snepicion. “Any man who can 
to 7 A 





found ook 


Ancient 1 A opening a barrow, at Mukle- 
ford, near Dorchester, on a recent occasion, a large 
stone was found under the centre, of a triangular form, 
convex on the top, and nearly five feet from angle to 
angle. It was of so hard a nature, that the tools 
would make no impression on it. On removing this 


jate abolition, thus explained, is unco 
grossly ignorant of the privileges which} he him- 
self, as an Englishman, enjoys. 
Method of producing the Effects of Age in New Wine, 
—It hes been Sealy fousd teat oe lena which 


and 


age gives to wine may be attained in a very short 
time by a simple contrivance. Scemmering put four 
ounces of red Rhenish wine into a tumbler in winter; 
its mouth was tied over with a moist bladder, and 
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kept 
ed, but tied over with soft bladder, in 
it will in twelve months become as mel- 
é lve years in the cask. ‘he shallower 
1, and the wider its mouth, the sooner will 
ts be produced. ow facts have in sub- 
0 confirmed by M. St. Vincent. He states 
long experience, that Patter bottles of wine, 
by means of parchment — — instead of corks, 
we may attain in a few w effects of many 
years.— Lardner’s op ees vol. i. 
Wonders of Nature.—There were lately dug up at 
Maillon, Sapte conaty. state of Ohio, two large 
» Measuring each nine feet six inches in length, 
a eight inches in diameter! The weight of one 
was as much as two men could lift. The onsaibe 
covering was as firm and as pose as By? but th 
parte were considerably decayed. They there 
found in aswamp, about two feet below the surface 
of the ground, and were similar to those found some 
time ago at Bone Lick in Kentucky, the size of 
which animal, from bones found, was at feast 
sixty feet in fength, and twenty-two feet +. heigh 
and twelve across the hips. Each tooth foun weighed 
eleven Se ee. This animal as much aan the 
as the elephant does the ox we were 
ates of one of the tusks by J. - Smith, 
ne place, who Ir 9g the same ae Ohio. 


aie am —Cepthin Flinders, in his voyage 
Aw saw a compact stream of stormy 
petrels, which was from 50 to 80 yards deep, and 300 
yards Page erent. “oe ‘ruhout a fall hont 
con! U pass withou a on, 
nearly the swiftness of th “a 
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30 mil 
nine cubic inches of space to each bird, the number 
pl amount to 151 yimiere and a half. The mi- 
pigeon of the United a flies i in still more 


seen —n ween Frankfort on the Reatncky 
and the Indian So If we suppose this column 
to have been one mile in breadth, and I believe it to 
have been much more, and that it moved four hours 
out in peas © ary make the whole length 240 
ing would make whole len 
miles. in, ow at each square yard of 


y millions two handred and seventy-two thousand, 
=o ie senor of all the human inha- 


— anche uflobe ih Mr. Wilson reckons to 
et ‘cneut. Dick on the Diffusion 





Riterary Notices. 


Just Published. 


Part XXIX. of Baines’s History of Lancoshire,— 
— ny enh gi tic | —— of our wenienel 


tory y of which will Le comprised in about four of its 
— presentin: body of information on this 

subject never before collected in one og 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke; the Right Rev. 
ilson Bishop of Calcutta ; — the 
Hon. John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, em- 
t 





be! ‘art 51 of the Nationa! Portrait Gallery. 
Part Il. of a New poaien of ‘the above splendid 
Work Rees = and Sheriee ‘Earl G present 

on. Charl ; 
forsee Aer cit fakes 
enyon, 

ofthe Count of Kags tack ” 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, : Nubia and Abyssinia. 





Three Woanin Palestine and Lebanon ; with Views, 


Smali octa 
A Animale ; gonastions ws th Reference 
to Seite ‘ rts, Small ee With 


Fabien ¥4 orctheclos Williams. 18mo. 
ersations oo Church Polity. Bya Lady. 12mo. 
ra: Recceas for All = only gy hg Ground for 
Inctasions to All. B . Keywor 
of the C a proportioned to the Cha- 
its Members: a Sermon. By the Rev. 


‘A Teacher’ 8B. on the Creation; with a Cate- 
chism. By Charles Baker. 18mo. 
Christ the First Fruits of the Resurrection. By 


E, Steane. 12mo. 
ee Blind ig rel a — Lange of Mr. John 

ve i 

Parti. BP of the Bite Ministry, and Writin 

oft the Rev. Rowland Hill. William Jones, M. 
Author of the ‘ History of the Waldenses, &c. &c. 
with Fifteen serqane preached in the 89th and 3 
year of his 

Parts |, to IV. the Artificers Complete Lexicon, 
ey, Terms and Prices. By John Benoet, Engineer, 


Sl on Various Points of Christian Practice 

and Experience. By J Clarke, M.A. of Tri- 

nity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

tter to Robert Gray, D.D,, Lord Bishop of 
5 a Stanley, Author of “ Dialogues 


0. 
Political 0 nal No. XVI. - | Harriet Mar- 
tineau :—Messrs, Vanderpet and Snoe! 

Also, by the same Authoress, and under the Super- 
intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.—Poor Laws and Paupers Illustrated : 
No, I. the Parish, a Tale. 

Letters on the Divine Origin and Authority of the 
Holy Scripture. By the Rev. James Carlile, junior ; 
Minister of jthe Scots Church, in Mary’s Abbey, 
Capei-street, Dublin. 

he Pulpit. Vol. XXI. 

rayers for Schools. By the er. 8. Rickards, 
A.M. Rector of Stowlangtoft. 12m 

The Ramey Duties of the Charch of England 

to Christ: Letters to an 
Bvangelical a By W. Giles, Sen. 

The Voice of Humanity, by the Association for 
Promoting Rational Humanity towards the Animal 
Creation ; Vol. 111. Nisbet. 

Cuvier on Zool the first Number of a New 
English Version of the Great Work of Cuvier— 

“Le R wagne Animale.” 

The meveropensie of Romance; consisting of 
Original 3 Novels, Romances, and Tales. Conducted 
by the Rev, H. Martineau. 

The Magazine of Botany and Gardening, British 
and Forei by J. Rennie, M. 

Ten — mutes’ Advies to the Consumptive. Bya 


Physi 
Te Me Mother’ . Oreste, for the Healthful and Proper 
Rearing of Infancy. 





In the Press. 


Early in August may be expected, Travels in the 
United States and Canada: containing some Account 
of their Scientific Institutions, and a few Notices of 
the Geology and Mineralogy of those Countries. By 
we Finch, Esq., Cor, Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Mon- 
treal, &c 

Conrad Bicesington ; ; a Tale. By a Lady; in 1 Vol. 
Foolscap 8vo. is nearly ready. 

early ready, in 2 Vols. Post Svo. ‘I'raditionary 
Stories of Ola d Families ; and Legendary Illustrations 

of Fam’ a with Notes, Historical and Bio 
By Anbew Pickeo, Author of Dominie' 5 


ny. work, entitled, ‘‘On Man: his Motives, 
their an Operation, 0 itions, and Results. By 
w. Clerk, M. ye &c. will shortly appear, 
in 2 a 8. foolseap bvo 
The Secon: alume of the Naturalist’s [abrery. 
Edited by Sir William Jardine, Bart. will be 
lished on the ist of August. and contain the first Vol. 
of the Natural History of Monkeys. 
tr. Brockedon has in the Press a Volume, con 
taining his Personal Narrative of the Journeys he 
mee to illustrate the Passes of the ‘Nee 
tures lately delivered by Dr. "Wadier, of 
Gieesew, at the Congregational Library, Bloomfield- 
street, Fiusb bury. 
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